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C N CALLING 

It is a wonderful fact 
to reflect upon that every 
human creature is con¬ 
stituted to be a profound 
secret and mystery to 
every other. 

Charles Dickens 
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THE TWO GOLDEN HINDS 

Successor to Drake's Ship 


THE BRAIN OF MAN GOES MARCHING ON 


They would have put Drake's Golden Hind on the top of 
Old St Paul’s; its new successor rises to the very heavens 


A NOTHER Golden Hind has been 
launched to carry the flag of adven¬ 
ture which the Golden Hind of Francis 
Drake bore round the world 360 years 
ago, in the first English ship ever to 
go round the Tvorld; it is to take part 
in the British Atlantic service which 
is to operate the northern route be¬ 
tween Ireland and Newfoundland. The 
American service now beginning takes 
the more southern route with a call at 
the Azores in mid-ocean. 

This new Golden Hind slipped into 
the Medway a few days ago, not far 
from the spot where, on this very 
river, young Drake would probably 
have his first experience of ships. She 
floated there only tfll the engines 
could lift her into the air, for she 
is a flying-boat that may cross the 
Atlantic in fewer hours than Drake 
took to get clear of the Channel, when 
he set sail into the sunset to seek all 
the wonders of the world. 

Drake’s Golden Hind was a wonder 
of the Elizabethan world when Drake 
sailed her out of Plymouth in Decem¬ 
ber 1577. She was a greater wonder 
when, three years later, she came 
riding up the Thames, ivith treasure 
in her hold and Drake’s flag at her 
masthead. ;Men had nev^er expected 
to see the Golden Hind again, and 
W'hen she reached Plymouth, and the 
news passed from mouth to mouth, 
people ran out of the churches to see 
the bright marvel, leaving the parson 
to continue his preaching to empty 
benches. It is interesting to remem¬ 
ber that on the last tacks of that 
voyage which, had taken the ship 
across the Atlantic, and across the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, past the 
Golden Gate and through the Straits 
of Magellan, Francis Drake and his 
men' passed the entrance to the 
Medway where today’s Golden Hind 
was born. 

A Fantastic Idea 

Drake’s Golden Hind was a very 
little ship. The spire of Old St 
Paul’s had just blown down when she 
came back to London’s river, and in the 
jubilation of the hour it was urged that 
the ship should be drawn through the 
streets and set up on the tower in place 
of the fallen spire. It was a fantastic 
idea, but there would have been 
room for the storm-tossed ship on that 
exalted pedestal. The Golden Hind, 
though the latest type of the Eliza¬ 
bethan navy, was only 60 feet long 
and 20 broad, a cockleshell which 
could easily find room in the dining- 
saloon of the new Mauretania. 

But what a mighty atom she was, 
and what perils she surmounted, what 


hardships she endured, triumphing 
over all! Fifty-two days of storm 
beat on the Golden Hind when she 
entered the Pacific, and in them one 
of the two stilt smaller ships with 
her went down, and another returned 
home. Drake had lost another of his 
escorts by fire. 

On one occasion Drake’s Golden 
Hind was 68 days out of sight of land, 
and the marvel is that with the'primi- 
tive navigating instruments of those 
days they ever found it again. 

The food and the medical comforts 
were equally poor or scanty. There 
was nothing but salt beef and biscuit 
on board; the water went bad, and 
men died of scurvy, as they were 


The Golden Hind of today as she will appear in the air 


bound to do. If they were wounded, 
as they were very likely to be (because 
if ever Drake met a Spanish ship he 
fought it), there was small hope for 
any except the toughest. But Drake’s 
men were tough, and none tougher 
than Drake himself, sailor, fighter, 
privateer. 

Enthusiasm faded in those spacious 
days, when something new was rising 
every day ; and the little Golden Hind, 
instead of being preserved to stand by 
the side of Nelson’s Victory, mouldered 
away in a shed at Deptford, after it 
had ceased to be a sight worth taking 
a ferryman from London Bridge to 


see. All that .remains appears to be 
a chair made from its timbers in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, a table 
in the Middle Temple Hall in London, 
and a few fragments we have seen in 
a house in Devon. 

Yet, stay! There is something 
more, and ■ very much more precious. 
It is the recollection of what the little 
ship did, and the thought of what men 
there were in those days. 

The men are there when they are 
called for still. Perils thronged about 
the little Golden Hind of 1578. They 
wiU, we hope, be always distant from 
the Golden Hind of today ; but risk 


and adventure must always be her 
portion, and that of the successors 
which will surpass her. 

Drake’s three-master was a mere 
loo-tonner. The new flying-boat of 
Imperial. Airways weighs only a third 
of that when fully loaded with passen¬ 
gers and goods, but she can carry that 
weight through the air for 3000 miles 
at 180 miles an hour. The flying 
Golden Hind which succeeds Drake’s 
marvel has every device of speed and 
safety that the best engineering brains 
of the Twentieth Century can give her; 
but the difference between the two 
endeavours cannot altogether be 
measured in that way. 

There are three and a half centuries 
between the old Golden Hind and the 
new; but only 30 years have been 
needed to lift the Flying Boat into the 
air and give her the power and flight 
with which she is to astonish the world 
today. Three centuries and more were 
spent in slow improvement, ’ step by 
step, from sail to steam, of the old- 
pattern ship of Drake’s prime. 

From Victory to Victory 
. The brain' of man, adding discovery 
to invention, has at last achieved the 
miracle of this wondrous flying-boat; 
but the spirit of man, unconquerable 
and ever seeking fresh heights to 
conquer, was the same then as now. 
From one Golden Hind to another how 
great is the stretch of time and how 
illimitable the wonders it has seen ; 
yet the mind of man is what it was. It 
has been marching on from victory to 
victory, and there is little indeed that 
it cannot do. 

The tragedy is that the soul of man 
has not kept pace with his brain, and 
the thought comes to us all that 
possibly man is going too fast and 
should pause to ask himself what he 
is doing with the wondrous powers he 
has gathered to himself. 
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There is No Need 
For War 

Settle It Round a Table 

It cannot be too often said that, 
however dark the.se days may be, there 
are no questions that cannot be 
settled better by peace than by war. 

The C N finds its way into Germany, 
and it is important that encouraging 
things should be repeated. Four 
things of late have been of great 
importance ; 

The speech of Herr Hitler on April 28 
praising the work of the British Empire. 

The statement of Signor Mussolini that 
there is no European question that could 
cause war. 

The wise words of Lord Halifax in 
Parliament on June 9- 

The speech of Mr Chamberlain on June 10. 

The Prime Minister declared that 
the British Government is ready to 
discuss round the table the claims of 
Germany or any other country, pro¬ 
vided that there seems reasonable 
prospect of a real settlement; only 
we must have confidence that there 
is such a prospect, and such a settle¬ 
ment must be obtained by negotiation 
and not by force. 

Lord Halifax in his speech took 
pains to remove any suspicion on the 
part of Germany that the British 
Government desires to block her 
progress or impede her trade. He 
went much farther, declaring that 
Britain is anxious to explore the whole 
problem of economic living space, not 
only for Germany but for all Euro¬ 
pean nations. 

Negotiation, Not Force 

That goes to the root of the present 
discontent. Room to live, room to 
work, room to make men feel that 
they have a proper share in world 
development. If we think it over we 
see a complete parallel between 
domestic and international discontent. 
When, within a nation, a large class 
of, people is kept in poverty there 
is social discontent leading to civil 
vvar. When, in the wider world, some 
nations lack the means to live, how¬ 
ever hard they work, there is exactly 
the same kind of economic discontent, 
leading to revolt or war. Britain has 
no desire to perpetuate such con¬ 
ditions, and Lord Halifax has done 
well and wisely to say so frankly. 

He makes one condition only. It 
is that negotiation and not force 
should be the means to amend what 
needs amending. He also says, with 
the Prime Minister, that when Britain 
arms it is not to use force to deny or 
influence negotiation, but solely to 
defend peace if peace is threatened. 

Throughout the world there is a 
Passion for Peace. It is for statesmen 
to interpret that passionate desire. 
History has condemned the Great .War 
of 1914 ; let us pray it may never have 
cause to condemn an even greater war. 

Driving Into the Bank 

There is no doubt about which is the 
most popular bank in California. 

It is the Vernon Branch of the 
Security-First National Bank in Los 
Angeles which has ended parking 
troubles for its customers. 

Cars may be driven right into the 
bank from the street, entering a curving 
passageway through the building, and 
customers may conduct business without 
leaving the car, the average time from 
entrance to exit being two minutes. 
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What Tientsin Means to Us 


'^HE blockade of the British Con- placed that country under her control. 

cession at Tientsin, the most Japan yielded to pressure by the other 
northerly of the foreign properties in countries interested in the future of 
China, has brought to a head the China, which later joined the Allies, 
future relationships of all nations Japan’s ruthless treatment of China 
which for a century have had privi-' in recent months is familiar to all, and 
leges and rights in that great country, it is in the part of China behind 
It is just a hundred years since the Tientsin that Japanese ambitions of 
Chinese themselves made their last a permanent holding in China have 
effort to prevent foreign ships from been concentrated, 
entering their ports and so to maintain With a population of over a million 
their age-long seclusion from the rest and a quarter, Tientsin (meaning the 
of the world. They were unsuccessful, Ford of Heaven) lies at the junction 
and, realising that the country would of the Pei-ho and the Grand Canal, 
benefit by trade and contact with the about 70 miles from the sea, while 
European and American nations, they railways link it with Pekin, Manchuria, 
leased certain areas to foreign Govern- .the important Kaiping coalfield, and 
ments, who in their turn allotted them Hankow. Its province of Hopei, with 
to their subjects. The Chinese later four beyond, are the richest in natural 

resources, and Japan has overrun 
these and is trying to rule them. One 
of her methods has been to supplant 
the Chinese currency with her own, a 
step frustrated by China ceasing to 
regard silver standards, just as we have 
ceased to regard gold. By smuggling 
Japanese imports into China in 
defiance of the Customs the normal 
trade of Tientsin has been ruined, and 
it is this conflict between Japanese 
created Settlements where the land is traders and the rest of the world 
leased by foreign traders and others, which has led the Japanese to blockade 
direct from its Chinese owners. the British Concession. 



As a result this countr3b France, 
America, Italy, and Japan have been 
able to establish areas in which they 
are practically immune from the hap¬ 
penings in the rest of China, enjoying 
their own customs and governed and 
judged by their own nationals. As an in¬ 
dication of how mutually beneficial this 
arrangement has been, even last j'ear 
the total trade between China and this 
country exceeded £10,000,000 in value. 

Apart from trade, the civilisation 
which has entered China by way of 
the Treaty Ports, as they are called, 
has been of incalculable value, Ameri¬ 
can missionary and charity properties 
being worth £8,000,000 in 1933, when 
her other investments were valued at 
over three times that figure. 

Centres For Trade 


A Fair Offer 

The pretended excuse was the re¬ 
fusal of the British authorities to hand 
over four Chinese accused of murdering 
a Chinese official. This we agreed to do 
if a joint committee decided there was 
any evidence against the accused. 

The Japanese authorities refused 
this reasonable offer, adding other con¬ 
ditions, such as the strict control of 
anti-Japanese elements, the cessation 
of economic disturbances in North 
China, and the immediate surrender 
of £10,000,000 of silver deposited in 
the Concession by the Chinese National 
Government. 

These conditions were endorsed in 
Tokyo, and our Government declared 
that the terms involved the rights of 
all the Powers with interests in China. 


This country has never looked upon 
the Treaty Ports as other than trading 
counters open to alt; she has never 
aimed at securing the whole shop and 
its sources of supply. 

Far otherwise has it been with Japan, 
which has used its footholds as step¬ 
ping-stones to establish domination 
over her apparently weaker neighbour. 
Many, older readers of the C N will 
recall how Japan, then our ally, made 
21 demands on China which would have 


It seemed that, taking advantage of 
the difficult position of this country 
in trjdng to preserve peace in Europe, 
Japan was endeavouring to establish 
a precedent which would mean the 
eventual surrender of all those Con¬ 
cessions and Settlements which China 
has granted in the past 100 years, 
leaving Japan free to exploit China at 
her will in distinct opposition to that 
Open Door for all which has been our 
policy (and America’s) all along. 


A Gallant Band 


A GALLANT Band of sufferers from an 
incurable ill of infancy, infantile 
paralysis, has formed itself into a fellow¬ 
ship to help one another. 

• It began in a small way at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, but now it numbers 
150 people, men and women, who are 
linked together by the bond of their 
affliction, and are drawm closer by their 
aim to help one another by their sym¬ 
pathy and companionship. Seventy of 
them met lately at a tea-party given by 
Mr Fletcher. Moulton, son of the famous 
judge, to consider ways and means of help¬ 
ing others outside their fellowship w'ho 
are poor and lonely as w'ell as afflicted. 

Infantile paralysis is a mysterious ill 
which, carried by some germ, falls on 


every class of human being, klr Roose¬ 
velt was a victim, and has bravely 
triumphed over his infirmity ; but there 
are many others whom the attack leaves 
permanently crippled, stricken in health 
and limb, over 5600 in Great Britain. 

The fellowship which has been formed 
aims to give, these encouragement, to 
lessen their loneliness, to give them, by 
teaching , or equipment, the means to 
help themselves. At the tea-party of 
70' were a badly-disabled university 
lecturer, a doctor, a clergyman, artists, 
musicians, and artisans. 

This very gallant band had leanit the 
meaning of Rudyard Kipling’s prayer : 
Help me to need no help from men 
That I may help such men as need. 


Little News Reel 

About 25 million white people in the 
Empire buy from Britain as much as 
700 million foreigners buy. 

Children at Staplehurst School in Kent 
are having regular television lessons. 

Northern fanciers sent so many homing 
pigeons to the west of England recently 
that five trains were needed to bring back 
the empty baskets. 

Fifteen refugee youths left Tilbury the 
other day for Australian farms. 

During a cricket match at Cranbrook 
recently, although 14 batsmen w'ere 
given out, the.wncket remained unbroken 
throughout the game ! Every batsman 
was either caught or given out Ibw. 

Seventy American sailors who left 
Villefranche last week after three years 
in Mediterranean waters married French 
girls. 

A paper-weight used in a Bulawayo 
business house, and long regarded as a 
lump of brass, has been found to be a 
gold ingot worth £500. 

Among the new Mauretania’s passen¬ 
gers on her maiden voyage the other day 
were Mr and Mrs Middlemas of Glasgow, 
who travelled on the old Mauretania’s 
maiden trip a generation since. 

Fifty women are now engaged on the 
work of cleaning the monuments in 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

Both Sides 

The fact that the German Government 
refuses to allow both sides of the case to 
be.stated to its people seems to prove 
that that Government is either afraid of 
the truth or distrustful of the capacity 
of its citizens to form a balanced judg¬ 
ment. Mr Harold Porter 

THINGS SEEN 

A great barge being drawn through 
the streets of Nottingham. 

A banner in the little Newfoundland 
village of Paradise saying. Paradise greets 
your Majesties. 

A shopkeeper in Kennington Road 
flinging a bundle of waste paper from his 
door into the street. 


THINGS SAID 


A finer and sturdier generation than 
ever in our history is emerging each 
year from school. Mr Robert Bernays, M P 

To draw up a list of the hundred best 
books is as empty a dream as for a 
woman to think of the hundred best hats. 

Mr R. J. Gordon, Leeds City Librarian 
In Britain an unmarried man with 
£250 a year pays £8 6s 8d income-tax. 
and in Germany £44. 

Sir Robert Kindersley 
We believe that freedom in Europe 
will be re-established for all nations and 
States, perhaps sooner than is generally 
expected. Dr Eduard Benes 

Foreign nations have sent only what 
they are proud of; they have not sent 
their bombs, poison gas, and samples of 
their concentration camps. 

Air Henry Ford, at New York World’s Fair 
The Beauty of the Gardens is en¬ 
trusted to the Courtesy of the Visitors. 

A notice in a public garden . 
The disadvantage of being a small 
nation is that the big ones will want 
to protect you. Calgary Daily Herald 


THE BROADCASTER 

Qver 600,000 schoolchildren now have 
free meals or milk, rvith 100 million 
bottles of milk in a year. 


jyjiNERS are to have a fnll-pay week’s 
holiday this year for the first time. 
^BOUT 30,000 refugees have been ad¬ 
mitted into this country since i933- 
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Qraceful as Swallows—A mass swaUow dive 
by members of the Isander Ladies DIvIncf Club 


Mountain Bathing—Children of Troedyrhiew, near Merthyr Tydfil, enjoying the sunny hours 
in their bathing*pool| which was huilt by voluntary labour. The pool is fed by springs 


the Garden • Silent Wings 


Silent Wings—Enthusiasts watching the gliding at Dunstable Downs, 
the starting-point of many long-distance flights in engineless planes 


at Lingneld had a holiday from lessons while they painted the school buildings 


Lessons in the Garden—Lesson time must be very pleasant spent in- 
such delightful surroundings as the garden of Crouch End High School 
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The Children s Newspaper 


The Archbishops 


The Most Cruel Deed 


Galling Since 


Began 



The Spiritual Value of 
Painting and Poetry 

Painting and poetry were themes 
chosen for praise by the Archbishops 
of- Canterbury and York on one and 
the same day not long ago. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
his subject before him in his own 
cathedral of Canterbury, where the 
tomb of the Black Prince has ceased 
to be as black as its namesake, and is 
gorgeous in gold and heraldic colour ; 
and where in the cloisters, and 
especially in the Great Cloister, shields 
of arms and bosses oi> the ceiling have 
been restored to the brilliancy which 
was theirs 500 years ago. 

This is as the archbishop, recalling 
the picture-book of the poor man, 
which the House of God was in the 
Middle Ages, v/ould have it be. The 
devout in those days had the courage 
of colour. They laid it on with a 
liberal hand, as anyone who has looked 
on the restored ceiling of the nave 
of Ely Cathedral can see, and the 
pictures they painted on the walls 
were once bright as flowers in May.- 
This was true in the village church as 
well as in the cathedral, and is one of 
the few warrants there are for describ¬ 
ing the times our fathers then lived 
in as Merrie England. 

The archbishop welcomed the grow¬ 
ing love of colour in places where 
men and women and children gather 
together to give praise for all that is 
lovely and of good report. 

The Archbishop of York was in 
a more critical mood. He praised 
poetry for what it does to beautify life 
and thought; but he could not com¬ 
mend all poetry. He surprised some 
who heard him by saying that Milton’s 
longer poems bored him. It demands 
courage in an archbishop to speak so 
plainly about Paradise Lost or Para¬ 
dise Regained, but it is likely that he 
has tried to read them oftener than 
many others who left them behind 
with their schooldays. We know a 
privy councillor who is never happier 
than when he is reciting great passages 
of them to his friends. 

The archbishop’s confessions did 
not end there. He expressed a prefer¬ 
ence for Browning, whose longer poems,, 
many would think, were more dreary 
and obscure than anything Milton 


IJerr Hitler talks of the possibilitj' that he may die—a modest assumption 
for a Dictator. If he were to live a thousand years it is not likely that 
he could ever realise the incalculable suffering he has brought upon the world. 

The diversion of the energies of civilised nations from their right business- 
of living to the manufacture of weapons of war is an evil beyond exaggeration ; 
yet it is small compared with the poignant misery the persecution of the Jews 
has brought upon mankind. One by one letters reach the C N from unhappy 
Vienna—of our two Vienna boys whom we have saved, and now of a refugee 
girl of 14 safe at school in England whose mother has died and whose 
old father is helpless and penniless in the griii of the tormentors. 


This photograph shows two children at the porthole of a ship with 900 
refugees on board, sent to Cuba and turned back, seeking a home in some 
friendly land wherever they can come into port. Two hundred are to be 
' taken in England, 272 have been allowed to land in Belgium, 200 more have 
gone to Holland. So the pitiless search for room to live goes on; so the 
victims of the Nazis beg from the world the charity of air und space. 

Not since history began has such a tragic sight been seen ; not since Nero 
has such cruelty been inflicted on unoffending humanity. It is the decree 
of one man that this horror should e.xist, the decree of Herr Hitler, spokesman 
of the nation of Goethe, who said : 

W/ia^ is the good of all that starry firmament and the revolving planets, of all 
Creation’s labour and travail up to now, if it is not to enable a man to live in 
freedom, in happiness, and in activity among his surroundings P 


ever wrote; and he gave a vote for 
Shelley, Keats, and, “ of course,” 
Shakespeare. We may not agree with 
all the Archbishop of York so frankly 
said, but it is better to confess one’s 
failings to appreciate a great poet 
than to pretend to like him without 
understanding. 

We cannot all be so candid, unless 
we are willing to follow the Hano¬ 
verian George the Second, who declared 
that he hated “ bainting and boetry.” 

He Died in Saving 
1000 Lives 

Through the gallantry of the mine 
manager, Mr J. H. Hewitt, a colliery 
disaster at Astley Green in Lancashire 
caused only five deaths. . 

The number might have been hun¬ 
dreds but for Mr Hewitt’s warning 
telephone message, which enabled 1000 
men to be withdrawn before the worst 
occurred. Mr Hewitt himself perished. 


The Voice in the Sky Phantom Scenes in the Sky 


The loudspeaker blaring forth from 
wireless shops and other people’s back 
gardens is a definite nuisance. 

It is not to be commended when used 
at fairs and garden parties or in shops, 
but that it can be useful was demon¬ 
strated on Clapham Common the other 
day, when a national defence display was 
held. Important speeches were made, 
and it was necessary for the speakers 
voices to be heard over a wide area. A 
barrage balloon w'as floating a thousand 
feet above the crowd, and attached to its 
cable 300 feet up were loudspeakers. 

The experiment was successful, and it 
was stated that with suitable power and 
at a greater height voices could be heard 
over an area of four square miles. 

One to Another 

From Flamborough in Yorkshire, 
comes this story of two farmers who, met 
one morning nqt long ago, one remark¬ 
ing, ‘‘My wireless says we’re going to 
have rain. What does yours say ? ” 


During the wonderfully fine w'eather 
in early June a striking mirage was 
observed at Gristhorpe in York. The 
village, about five miles south of Scar¬ 
borough, is in a hollow of the Wolds, 
with the result that the horizon on the 
north is rather limited. In spite of this 
the inhabitants looked into the sky one 
fine day and saw W’hitby Abbey, 
although Gristhorpe is over 25 miles 
south of WTiitby. 

Wo have heard of only one man who 
ever made use of a mirage, and he 
happened to be a Yorkshireman w'ho 
knew Whitby Abbey. He was Captain 
Scoresby, son of the famous William 
Scoresby who steered his ship farther 
north than any vessel had ever been at 
that time. In 1822, when off Greenland, 
Captain Scoresby discovered the where¬ 
abouts of his father’s ship, for which he 
had been searching, by recognising its 
inverted image in the clouds. 

Walk Facing the Danger 

' Left on Pavement : Right on Road 


July I, 1939 

The Flying Man 
& The Gold Mine 

A Narrow Escape 

It is curious that this news of a flying 
accident was on [board the Centurion flying- 
boat when it dived into the Hoogli River at 
Calcutta with the mails. Our correspondent’s 
copy bears the marks of the water, having 
been rescued from the river on its way to the 
Editor’s desk. 

Some excitement was caused at the 
Kalgoorlie aerodrome the other day 
when the air-liner Pengana narrowly 
escaped injury while taxi-ing across it. 

One of the oldest gold-mining towns, 
Kalgoorlie literally has thousands of 
abandoned mining shafts. Nobody 
ever dreamed, however, that there 
would be one on the aerodrome, as 
certainly nobody ever dreamed when 
the shafts were made that there would 
be aeroplanes to fall into them ! 

Captain Harry Baker, pilot of the 
plane, had just refuelled, and was 
taxi-ing across the aerodrome to take 
off on the ne.xt stage of his trip across 
Australia, when one of the wheels crossed 
over the top of the shaft. Evidently the 
shaft was sunk in the very early days of 
gold-mining, and had been filled in and 
sleepers placed across the top of it. 
Heavy rains, it is believed, had caused 
the filling to subside, and as the wheel 
of the Pengana crossed one of the sleepers 
on an angle the sleeper broke under the 
strain, a portion falling into the-old shaft. 

Fortunately the wheel passed over’ on 
to firmer grouird as the sleeper gave way. 

The White Stag 

News has come from Scotland that a 
pure white stag has been seen on the 
main road at Tyndriim. 

Though stalkers who have known the 
district for over half a century never 
remember having seed a white stag 
before, it is interesting to learn that a 
Duke of Breadalbane was presented 
with white deer by the King of Sweden, 
and that they were great pets at 
Taymouth Castle until the castle was 
disposed of, when the creatures were 
ordered to be shot. It is thought 
probably that the \yhite stag seen the 
other day must be a survivor of this 
Swedish family. 

Raining Frogs 

That not uncommon phenomenon a 
rain or shower of frogs has occurred 
in Wiltshire, where small frogs have been 
drawn up from ponds by whirling winds 
and carried for miles. 

Fortunately, we have no such whirl¬ 
winds as occur in some other lands. 

A Nest Surprise 

A bird lover in Scotland could hardly 
believe his eyes the other day when he 
had his daily peep to see how the 
ten eggs were getting on in a pheasant’s 
nest in his garden. 

The pheasant was nowhere to be 
seen, but the eggs were not left alone. 
Four baby hares were sitting'on them. 

The Herring Scale 

Many fishermen in Deer Island, New 
Brunswick, are finding that it is more 
profitable to sell the scales of herrings 
than to sell the fish themselves. They 
sell the scales to pearl essence factories 
in Maine at so much the pound, and are 
earning three times the value per pound 
of the fish themselves. 

A Good Turn for the 
Country 

A number of Sheffield business men 
and steelworkers are spending their 
weekends planting new trees and clearing 
dead timber on Longshaw Estate, seven 
miles from the city. Four thousand 
young trees will be planted'. 
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THE MORMOND STAG 

Instead of hunting a stag to death 
the people of Mormond, near Fraser¬ 
burgh, are bringing a stag to life. 

At any rate they are restoring a 
giant in such a way that travellers 20 
miles away will see it clearly, for above 
the village is an immense figure of a 
stag, a wonderful creature cut out of the 
quartz about 70 years ago. About 240 
feet high and covering an acre, the white 
stag has long been hidden by heather and 
moss ; but 300 folk are now busy clearing 
the area so that once again the Mormond- 
Stag may shine on the mountain side. 

BRAZIL GROWING 

Brazil, second only in area to Canada 
among the countries of the New World, 
is increasing in population in a very 
satisfactory manner. Last year her 
estimated population was 44,115,825, an 
increase of 868,894 on 1937 3-nd of 
1,720,674 on 1936. Over three millions 
live in the two biggest cities, Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

THE OLD BROOCH 

A bronze brooch has been found on 
the top of Buckshaw Brow, near Settle 
in Yorkshire. It is believed to be nearly 
2000 5-ears old, but in spite of the fact 
that it has been buried so long its pin is 
practically as sharp todaj- as when it 
was newly made. 

BOURNEMOUTH AND THE LOUTS 

Bournemouth has 460 baskets for 
litter, and another 241 are being fixed. 

It is interesting to see this fine and 
well-kept town fighting against the louts 
who throw down in the streets the 
rubbish they do not want and would not 
think of throw-ing down in their own 
garden. 

At a conference of Health and Pleasure 
Resorts lately held at Bridlington a 
Bournemouth representative pleaded for 
a national emblem for the anti-litter 
campaign. “ If we could get rock 
manufacturers, chocolate manufacturers, 
milk packers, and others to put a 
national emblem on their cartons so 
that anybody handling them could see 
that litter should be put in receptacles 
we would take a big step forward,” he 
said. We commend this idea. 

KENNINGTON GREEN 

One little improvement in London (a 
great improvement they call it round 
about) has been the transformation of 
Kennington Green into a lovely garden. 

It is a year or so since the work was 
done, the railings taken down and the 
little green made into a free open space 
with fine seats about, but this is the 
first summer in which the promoters of 
the change have seen their full reward. 
The geraniums are in full bloom, the old 
folk and the children round about the 
Oval are sitting among them now and 
then, and London has one more little 
picture of serenity, thanks to the 
Lambeth Borough Council. 

SOMETHING LIKE FLATS 

If flats there must be, as our national 
life cannot be reorganised suddenly, w-e 
must hope that the example of the L C C 
in Western Avenue will be followed. 

Here the L C C is building, at a cost 
of nearly ;£i,500,000, flats covering 
50 acres, at rents that are low and with 
comforts that are great. The rents run 
from 5s 6d for one room to 17s 6d for 
a flat with fiv-e rooms. Anyone who 
knows the high rents of well-placed 
commercial London flats will realise 
how cheap this is. 

There are balconies where the sun 
can be enjoyed, and tiled bathrooms. 
The kitchens are not only tiled but have 
good dressers and deep sinks. Refriger¬ 
ators can be had for a shilling a week 
extra rent. The windows are steel case¬ 
ments. 

What flats mostly lack is the central 
courtj-ard. Everj^ block of flats should 
be built around a square open space, 
thus securing light and air for every 
room while affording a safe playground. 
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Soil of 30 Nations For a Garden of Peace 


A LOVELY idea is being carried out 
in America, the making of a garden 
in which the soil of many lands will be 
found, and in which trees of peace will 
be planted. 

The idea is that the nations of the 
world shall send soil to Cleveland in 
Ohio, and that there, on International 
Peace Day (July 30), a cpremony may 
be held at which the thoughts of all 
men will centre upon rvorld peace. 

British earth is being sent from the 
garden of Westminster Abbey and the 
grounds of Iona Cathedral in Scotland. 



Seaside Days are Here Again 


LOST, A WAGON AND TEN TONS 

The L N E R has lost a railway wagon 
containing ten tons of ARP steel 
shelters. 

It was last seen on May 5, when it was 
despatched from Stockton-on-Tees as 
part of a Government consignment for 
Grimsby. Miles of isolated sidings have 
been searched on the L N E R system. 
Now' other main-line companies have 
been asked to collaborate and raihvay- 
men all over the country are on the 
look-out for the lost w-agon. To anyone 
ignorant of raihvay w'orking it may seem 
almost an impossibility to lose a wagon, 
yet w'hen we reflect on the miles and 
miles of sidings at big marshalling yards 
on all the routes the possibility' is not 
so remote. 

THE GREAT CROWD LOOKING 
FOR NOTHING 

On a beautiful sunny afternoon not so 
very long ago a^man sat under a tree on 
the banks of the River Irwell in Salford 
and began idly to throw little stones 
into the water. A little boy stopped to 
w'atch him, then a little girl, and after- 
W'ards an old man stopped. These three 
w-ere followed by two more men and 
three women, and in almost less-than- 
no-time a crow'd had assembled, all 
wondering what everybody else was 
looking at. Then the man got up and 
went on ; but the crow-d still grerv, till 
finally the police came to disperse it, 
nobody knowing what they were looking at 
except, presumably, the little boy and 
the little girl who began the crow-d.. 

POLAND BEATS US 

The great progress made by Poland 
as an industrial nation is ’ strikingly 
illustrated by the result of a competition 
to supply locomotives to the Egyptian 
State Raihvays. 

Sixteen engines were needed, and the 
contract was competed for by the 
leading nations, including Britain and 
Germany. A Polish firm won the order 
by quoting for each locomotive. Of 
the British offers the lowest was £9850. 


It w'ill be mixed w-ith soil from nearly 
30 nations, and in it trees will send down 
their roots. A monument to be unveiled 
on July 30 has the fine words : 

Here, in soil from historic shrines of 
the nations of the world, are planted trees to 
create the American Legion Peace Gar¬ 
dens. May the intermingled soil of the 
nations symbolise the united effort of 
their peoples as they advance to a better 
understanding. These gardens, planned 
by men who know the horrors of war, are 
dedicated to the brotherhood of man and 
peace throughout the world. 

IT WAS HER IDEA 

Who was the founder of New York’s 
World Fair ? 

The answer seems to be that it w-as 
little Jacqueline Shadgen, w-ho was then 
II. Out of a remark she made has 
sprung the vast exhibition valued at 
about ;^30,ooo,ooo. 

It w-as one ev-ening in 1934 that 
Jacqueline said to her father, Joseph 
F. Shadgen, “Is anyone planning to 
celebrate the 150th anniversary of 
George Washington’s inauguration as 
first President of the United States ? ” 
Her father said he did not know of 
any-thing. “ Well, then, why don’t you 
do it. Daddy ? ’’ she asked. 

That set her father thinking, and we 
understand that out of so small a be¬ 
ginning came the amazing exhibition of 
which the United States are justly proud. 

THE RAINBOW ROAD 

Birmingham claims to be one of the - 
most progressive cities in the land in the 
building of roads, and now we hear that 
about £200,000 is to be spent on a 
wonderful new road from Birmingham 
to Walsall. 

For over two miles the highw-ay will 
run as smoothly as any road can be 
made. Its two carriageway's will each 
be 24 feet wide, and a row of trees will 
separate them. Service roads will be 
18 feet wide, and there will be nine 
pedestrian subways and five roundabouts. 
A bridge will carry traffic over the River 
Tame, and the concrete will be of various 
colours, chiefly buff, grey-, white, and red. 
the idea being to make this fine new 
road restful to the eyes. Over 200 tons 
of steel will be used and about 21,000 
tons of concrete. 

UP IN THE GOLDFIELDS 

When the miners up in the goldfields 
of Saskatchewan hear an aeroplane 
flying overhead they begin to think of 
their Sunday dinner. 

No longer need they li\ e on bacon 
and beans all the year round. Fresh 
vegetables, fruit, eggs, poultry, milk, and 
ice-cream are taken regularly to them 
by plane, ordered by wireless. On Sunday 
the men sit down to roast turkey-, lettuce, 
salads, fresh tomatoes, and ice-cream! 

This year the miners sent for garden 
seeds by air, and they are planning to 
grow their own vegetables. 

THE SMALL BOY AND THE 
KING'S FLAG 

The King and Queen will long 
remember their Western Tour, and 
especially-, we are sure, will they re¬ 
member their last ride on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

It was probably the first time their 
Majesties have been on a public ride 
without the Roy-al Standard, and it 
happened in this way-. 

The royal car had been garaged at 
Portugal Cove, a small place like a 
Cornish creek, and the King and Queen 
were to take the car down the steep street 
through lines of wildly cheering fisher- 
folk. They arrived at the car for their 
ride, the last drive in America, and found 
that while the car had been in the 
garage a small boy had carried off the 
iloyal Standard ! 
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THE GIANT CRUSHER 

People travelling to London by- the 
lovely L M S route through Millers Dale 
have something new to look for outside 
Peak Forest station. Here, as the trairf 
speeds down the impressive Great Rocks 
Dale, passengers can easily see the 
world’s biggest rock-crushing plant. 
This giant has been built by Imperial 
Chemical Industries. It can crush great 
chunks of the hard limestone rock to 
pieces and fill to capacity a 43-ton 
railway truck in less than three minutes. 

BOILING POOLS 

Difficulties have been encountered 
by workmen engaged in providing 
storm-water drainage for Rotorua in 
New Zealand. 

Rotorua is the chief tmvn of a thermal 
wonderland. Boiling pools are found in 
many parts of the town, and the soil 
is heavily sulphurised. In places the 
sulphur is almost solid. Pipes laid in 
trenches to carry storm water have to be 
surrounded with concrete as a safeguard 
against the effects of sulphur in the soil. 

A NEST OF GOLD 

There have been many strange stories 
from the various goldfields of the world, 
but one of the strangest comes from New 
Guinea. 

A De Havilland aeroplane flew from 
New Guinea to Sydney and a mechanic 
began to overhaul the machine. In it he 
found a hornet’s nest built of mud. 
When he examined it he found specks of 
bright metal embedded in the mud, and 
these specks of metal proved to be gold. 
The aerodrome in New Guinea was near 
the goldfields, and the busy insects had 
used soil from which the gold was being 
taken to make their nest. 

THE GRIM REMINDER 

War has made a vast difference to 
business hours in China. 

Shops in Chungking’s main street 
bear signs saying “ Business hours after 
three o’clock in the afternoon.” This is 
because the Japanese have a habit of 
dropping bombs between the hours of. 
nine in the morning and three in the 
afternoon, malq'ng shopping impossible. 



Chesterton Windmill in Warwickshire, 
designed by Inigo Jones and built in 1632 

PUSSY ON THE GARDEN WALL 


Mr George Bull, a well-knorvn elec¬ 
trician of Gorse Hill, Stretford, Man¬ 
chester, has prepared a little surprise for 
the cats of his neighbourhood who 
decide on his garden wall for their mid¬ 
night choral efforts. He has covered the 
wall with thin sheets of lead, and made 
a small induction coil. When he is 
awakened by Pussy’s Midnight Serenade 
he touches a switch, and the cats receive 
just enough electrical surprise to per¬ 
suade them to try another wall for their 
musical recital. 
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The Inward Light 

I ORD Baldwin expressed a 
truth known to all of us 
who have sightless friends when 
he spoke not long ago of the 
quickening and refining of their 
other senses, that compensation 
of Nature’s for the loss of a 
supreme physical faculty which 
bl'esses them with a sort of 
inward vision. 

Such a triumph for the afflicted, 
is celebrated in noble language 
by Milton, the laureate of the 
blind, who himself lost his sight 
with the greatest of his work yet 
to be done. In the third book 
of Paradise Lost blind Milton 
bursts into a moving passage 
of revelation from his own life. 

He tells us how he still feels 
the sovereign vital lamp of Light, 
how in visions he yet visits the 
haunts of the poets, and feeds 
on thoughts, like a nightingale 
singing in the dark. But there 
remains the sad reality : 

Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of eve or mom. 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud instead ; and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair' 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to me expunged and rased. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

But the sightless poet neither 
surrenders nor despairs. Braced 
by experience of triumphs won 
by faith and valour, he raises his 
voice in ecstasy : 

So much the rather thou. Celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her 
powers 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes; all mists from 
thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

The inward vision never failed 
him to the end. It sustained him 
through the production of Para¬ 
dise Lost, the noblest epic in the 
language, through its successor. 
Paradise Regained, and through 
the great religious drama of. 
Samson, himself, like the poet, 
denied the use of eyes. 

Those friends of ours who do 
not see with the eyes may 
derive encouragement from the 
thought of Milton, next to 
Shakespeare among our English¬ 
men, and may find true inspira¬ 
tion in his great example. 

Radio’s Golden Rule 

V^E are glad that American 
authority has ruled that United 
States wireless stations broadcasting 
on short waves to foreign countries 
must broadcast programmes which 
promote goodwill. 

Whatsoever things are good should 
be the universal radio rule, while, of 
course, conceding that any nation 
should have the right to contradict 
false nevrs about itself. 



The Editor’s Table 
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THE EDITORS WINDOW 

FROM MY WINDOW 


What Might Have Been 
'J’he Government’s defence plans are 
telling on the unemployment 
returns, the figures showing a fall of 
roundly 150,000. 

Further improvement is expected, 
especially in view of the summer 
season. The only cause for regret is 
that the extra work is not fruitful, 
and that so much of the new employ¬ 
ment is due to making the means of 
death rather than the means of life. 
But how clear it is that long ago, if 
the Government had made up its mind 
to accomplish the many works of peace 
needing to he done, unemployment 
would have diminished in producing 
work of lasting good. 

It is a bitter regret that it was not 
done. 

© 

A Library of Life 

'J’he British Film Institute is making. 

great progress with its National 
Film Library. In 12 months it has 
added 300 films to its catalogue, and 
now has a thousand records of historic 
interest which will enable posterity to 
reconstruct the past. 

© 

Stealing by Finding 

goJiE of the papers have written of a 
poor old man as a hero and great 
gentleman because, finding a pound 
note in a Basingstoke street, he took 
it to the police station, where, no 
one having claimed it, the police have 
presented it to him. 

Without seeking to minimise the 
credit due to the old man, we should 
remember that it is not heroic to hand 
to the police anything we find. The 
law says we must do so. Findings are 
not keepings. 

Those who find today may lose 
tomorrow; \yere it not compulsory 
to return things found'the an.xieties 
of life would be immeasurably in¬ 
creased for the losers. It is no more 
heroic to hand to the police an article 
found on the highway than to refrain 
from picking an unguarded pocket. 


The Submarine 

Jt is earnestly to be hoped that 
the three submarine disasters, by 
which about 200 lives were lost, will 
lead to a serious effort to abolish these 
instruments of death and doom. 

The submarine costs about half as 
much as a cathedral and serves no 
constructive purpose. It should be 
abolished. 

© 

Long Journey of a Pigeon 

This is from our postbag, from a schoolboy 
friend who has just gone back to Australia. 
Qn the way over on the boat a 
pigeon embarked at the Straits 
of Gibraltar and made his hom.e under 
a chest on the deck, outside the 
captain’s cabin. 

He was constantly fed with crumbs 
by the passengers, and during the 
daytime would sometimes go out of 
sight of the boat. He did this once in 
a terrific wind, and got farther and 
farther, and at last out of sight, and 
we all gave him up ; but there he was 
in the morning on the rail! 

He did not disembark until we got 
to Perth, a journey of 11,852 miles. 

© 

A Whip Round 

^MONG some German refugee 
children who were awaiting 
the Customs examination at South¬ 
ampton the other day stood a little 
girl, thirteen-year-old Flora Gross. 
She had with her a sewing-machine 
which she treasured, but much to her 
dismay the Customs officer told her 
that if she wished to enter the country 
with it she would have to pay nine- 
and-sixpence duty. Flora had no 
money, and a kind-hearted porter 
who had witnessed the scene hurried 
away, to come back soon after with 
the necessary money, saying, “ Some 
of my pals had a whip round.” 

© 

fUST AN IDEA 

We were reading the other day {and 
it seems wise) that an injurious truth is 
no better than an injurious lie, and 
therefore neither should ever be uttered. 
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A GRUMPY old man says he can’t 
stand babies. He will have to wait 
until they can stand by themselves. 

s 

2^//E newest shoes 
have solid heels. 

Not their sole ad¬ 
vantage. 

' 0 

Children know 
more than some 
people think. And 
think more than 
some people know. 

□ 

FRIEND of ours 
says we should 
see his garden when 
the roses are out. 

We would rather see 
it when they are in. 



If the boy who fell out of 
bed had a pillow slip 


ir is a mistake to say that Scottish 
people cannot see a joke. They 
see any number of tourists. 

0 

P H OTO GR.VPHERS 

keep toy animals 
to amuse children. 
They are taken with 
them. 

0 

J'HERE are four 
thousand travel¬ 
ling showmen in 
Britain. All fair 
men. 

0 

goME gardeners 
are fond of rock 
plants. They' must 
be hard to grow. 


The Man Who Stayed 
At Home 

This hymn gives us lovely pictures of our 
countryside in summer, and the story behind 
it is well worth knowing. 

The hymn was written by James East, 
who was bom in 1S60. He had a great desire 
to visit the Land of the Bible. Bit by bit 
over a period of years he saved till he had 
about £ 100 , just enough for his pilgrimage 
to Jemsalem. When he had made all his 
preparations to go he received a letter from 
an old friend saying that nothing could save 
his life except an operation, which would cost 
about £100. James East sent his friend his 
savings and stayed at home, comforting 
himself by writing this hymn. 

\^i3E men, seeking Jesus, 
Travelled from afar, 
Guided on their journey 
By a beauteous star. 

But if we desire Him 
He is close at hand ; 

For our native country 
Is our Holy Land. 

Prayerful souls may find Him 
By our quiet lakes. 

Meet Him on our hillsides 
When the morning breaks. ‘ 

In our fertile cornfields 
While the sheaves are bound. 

In our busy markets, 

Jesus may.be found. 

Fishermen talk with Him 
By the great North Sea, 

As the fir.st disciples 
' Did in Galilee. 

Every peaceful village 
In our land might be 
Made by Jesu’s presence 
Like sweet Bethany. 

He is more than near us, 

If we love Him well ; 

For He seeketh ever 
In our hearts to dwell. 

Nothing 

By the Pilgrim 

E took a turn from the high road, 
followed a lane, and came to a 
wood on the sunny side of a hill. There 
we sat down, alone with our thoughts. 

It was a wonderful spot. There 
were no newspapers with startling 
headlines. There were no placards. 
We heard the music of the wind among 
the trees, but we did not hear the six 
o’clock news. The strident notes of a 
motor horn did not disturb the silence. 
We missed the click of typewriters, the 
jarring of traffic, the insistent ringing 
of telephone bells. We felt nothing of 
the stress of the international situation, 
the strain of office life, the anxieties 
which seem to be part and parcel of 
our day now. ^ 

And we could not help thinking that 
long after the Dictators have shouted 
themselves hoarse, and all our muni¬ 
tions have been exploded, and the 
madness of our time has been forgotten, 
this wood will be filled with bluebells 
and the wind will be singing in the trees. 
© 

The Sword 

Draw me not without cause. 

Sheath me not without honour. 

Inscribed on old swords 
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Stars IN Their 
Courses 

The Bright Lights of 
Wimbledon 

From Wimbledon the captains and 
the kings depart, but there are always 
some more to come on. 

This year there will be no red-haired 
Donald Budge to smash his way to the 
championship, and those who saw 
him last year may be glad they did, 
for according to H. W. Austin, whom 
he beat in the final of the Men’s 
Singles, he was, and is, the out¬ 
standing player of our time. But in his 
place the United States have sent us 
Robert Riggs, a fine all-round player. 

Against him we have to pit H. W. 
Austin, the most elegant stroke player 
since the Dohertys, and needing only 
H. L. Doherty’s matchless confidence 
to win. We hope he will, because he 
is the best Englishman who never 
won the Blue Riband of lawn tennis, 
the Men’s Singles Championship at 
Wimbledon. 

Ladies From Many Lands 

Another absentee will be Mrs Helen 
Wills Moody, who in her own genera¬ 
tion has had no superior except 
Mile Suzanne Lenglen, and against 
whose rocklike defence and powerful 
forehand all her opponents. crumbled, 
generally in two sets. Last year she 
beat Miss Helen Jacobs, a life-long 
rival: and this year Miss Jacobs will 
try again. Her most dangerous oppo¬ 
nent will be Fru Sperling of Denmark, 
who was Fraulein Krahwinkel of 
German}’' before she married. 

Other ladies to compete for that 
superlative distinction will be Miss 
Alice Marble of America, whose chances 
are highly fancied, Mme Mathieu of 
France, Mile Jedrzejowska of Poland, 
and our own quintette of Mrs Little, 
who was Miss Dorothy Round when 
she won the championship. Miss Peggy 
Scriven, Miss Kay Stammers, and 
the juniors Miss Nicoll and Miss 
Hardwick We should add Mrs Ellis, 
who was Senorita Lizana of Chile be¬ 
fore she became a Briton by marriage. 

These are the bright particular 
stars certain to shine on the Centre 
Court; but we must reckon also Mme 
Henrotin of France, Mrs Fabyan 
of America (a great player in doubles), 
Miss V. E. Scott, Miss Betty Nuthall, 
and Miss A. M. Yorke. 

A Giant in Stature 

There are 25 countries represented 
at Wimbledon, from India and China 
to New Zealand and truncated Bohe¬ 
mia ; and as 118 players have been 
accepted for the Men’s Singles we 
shall hardly do them justice unless we 
mention a few others, who, if they 
do not reach the final, may well 
appear among the last eight. There 
are Christian Boussus of France, 
Heinrich Henkel of Germany, and 
with him R. Menzel, onl}’ surpassed 
in stature by G. L. Rogers of Ireland, 
G. Stefani of Italy, Kho Sin Kie 
of China (who once beat H. W. Austin), 
J. Pallada, and F. Puncec of Yugo¬ 
slavia, and O. Szigeti of Hungary. 

We may not see all of them on the 
last days of the second week, but we 
may easily see most of them by going 
early to the most popular lawn tennis 
tournament in the world. 
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POPOFF 
A Pioneer 

WHAT HE DID FOR 



Drofessor Alexander Stepano- 
^ viTCH PopoFF pops up in the news 
because he is 80, and in Russia they 
have been celebrating his birthday 
for they declare he was the real in¬ 
ventor of wireless telegraphy. 

In England we incline to think that 
David Hughes, who invented the 
microphone, was the first to send the 
first authentic wireless messages by 
electric waves in 
1879, but because 
the President of 
the Royal Society 
and its two secre¬ 
taries (Professor 
Huxley and Sir 
Gabriel Stokes) 
did not under¬ 
stand what 
Hughes had done 
he did not pursue 
his experiments, 

and wireless tele- popoa m hu prime 
graphy as we un- By courtesy of The 
deritand it today 

was delayed for about a generation. 


But the electric waves whicli Clerk- 
Maxwell had predicted and Hertz had 
found could not continue always un¬ 
recognised, and after 1890 a number of 
scientific men were trying to capture 
them. Professor Edouard Branly, 
who was 95 the other day and was 
presented with new honours in France 
to mark his birthday, was one of them. 

He was making experiments for the 
French Government on the possibility 
that explosive powders might be 
ignited by electric waves, and in 1890 
he invented a coherer, which was so- 
called because wireless waves coming 
on loose particles of an explosive 
powder (or of very small fragments 
of metal) would make them cohere or 
stick together, and so register the 
onset of a wireless wave. 


The idea was floating in the minds 
of more than one scientist at that 
time. Sir Oliver Lodge among them; 
but wireless telegraphy in a com¬ 
mercial form had to await the arrival 
of Marconi, whose experimental genius 
found a way " to stand the egg on end " 
and make the wireless waves work. 

A Student of Lightning 

Among those who did not get as 
far, yet laid one of the stepping- 
stones to success, was Popoff, who in 
1895 was engaged at the Torpedo 
School at Kronstadt, and was mainly 
interested in atmospheric electricity. 
He sought a wa}’ to register lightning ; 
and for this purpose employed one 
■ of Branly’s coherers, filled with steel 
filings, and joined up to a Morse print¬ 
ing recorder. 

Distant lightning flashes were caught 
on a lightning conductor, and the 
waves flowed down it to the coherer, 
and were made visible on the recording 
apparatus. A very useful addition to 
his invention was a tapper which was 
ingeniously made to shake the steel 
filings apart after waves from the 
lightning flash had made them cohere. 
They were then ready to receive and 
record the next lightning message. 
Popoff’s arrangement was rather like 
that adopted by Marconi years later. 


POPS UP 
at Eighty 

THE WIRELESS AGE 

ev’en to the provision of an aerial mast 
to catch the waves. 

Popoff was, like many others, fully 
alive to the fact that here was the 
germ of a great discovery, and declared 
in a paper read in 1895 that he hoped 
when his apparatus was perfected it 
would be applicable to the trans¬ 
mission of signals to a, distance by 
rapid electric vibrations. All that 
was wanted was a powerful generator 
of such vibrations. Professor Popoff 
has today to go only as far as Moscow 
to see such a generator, the product 
of the ceaseless discovery and inven¬ 
tion of more than 44 years. For the 
benefit of listeners in this country it 
broadcasts at times in English. 

But he offered to the Chemical 
Society of Russia a practical demon¬ 
stration of the possibility that his 
dream would come true ; and it is on 
this demonstration that the Russians 
base his claim to be the real inventor 
of wireless telegraphy. Outside the 
lecture-room he set up as powerful a 
transmitter as he could command, 
and inside it, with 40 yards between 
the two instruments, a Branly coherer. 
As each signal in the iMorse code was 
received from the transmitter the 
President of the Society wrote the 
corresponding letter on a blackboard. 
It is declared that the audience rose 
to its feet in wild enthusiasm as these 
letters slowly spelled out the name 
Heinrich Hertz, the demonstrator of 
wireless waves. 

Forerunner of Marconi 

This was not all that Popoff did, 
though it is enough to support his 
claim to be a forerunner of Marconi. 
He made several improvements, in¬ 
cluding a vertical conductor, and 
arranged an electric bell circuit to 
announce the arrival of signals in 
different parts of the Naval College. 
But he seems to have thought that 40 
yards would be the maximum dis¬ 
tance the waves would carry, failing 
the powerful generation of them which 
had not then been invented. 

He did not perceive that what was 
wanted more than a powerful gene¬ 
rator was a more sensitive detector, 
and after a time he returned to his 
investigation of atmospheric elec¬ 
tricity. Afterwards, when somebody 
else had invented this indispensable 
instrument, he made further experi¬ 
ments and got his signals to register 
over more than half a mile. Then he 
left others to carry on ; and he takes 
his place among the inventors who 
have added foundation-stones to the 
science of wireless without completing 
the upper storeys. 

The Fate of the Egret 

It is sad to hear from Hungary that 
little by little the egret is dying out. 

There used to be 18 colonies, each with 
as many as 200 pairs of these birds. Then 
during the 19th century egret plumes 
came, into fashion among society people, 
and hunters shot the birds ruthlessly for 
their plumes, which were worth their 
weight in gold. ' 

Now news has come that there is onl}’ 
one colony, with about 200 pairs, left; of 
these beautiful white birds. 


HOW TO REACH 
THE GERMAN PEOPLE 

Plain Truth Beats 
Propaganda 

Lord Halifax’s plea for a better spirit 
in Europe made so disappointing an 
impression in official Germany that 
some way of getting it into the German 
people’s mind is wanted. 

One way of trying to make the 
German understand the British point 
of view is to establish a Ministry of 
Propaganda. We do not think that 
is the right way; we do not want 
our Government to be propagandist, 
with its statements suspected as all 
propaganda is. Once a statement of 
opinion or of fact is defaced with the 
label propaganda it fails of its just 
effect. Germany has a Ministry of 
Propaganda, the most painstaking, 
efficient, and sweeping in the world. 
It may convince Germans (or it may 
not), but when a Briton comes on it 
he spies in it the hand of Dr Goebbels. 

Speaking With Authority 

We want no Dr Goebbels in this 
country to tar with his brush the 
straightforward statements of our 
public spokesmen. Some of these 
spokesmen. Lord Halifax or the Prime 
Minister, speak with full authority and 
with the approval of their fellow 
countrymen. Theirs are the utterances 
which we want to get into the heads of 
the plain man in Germany. 

Other statements, of publicists, 
politicians, or of newspapers, ^yhethe^ 
wise or unwise, must be left to speak 
for themselves, and for themselves 
alone; but what Lord Halifax or 
Mr Neville Chamberlain says cannot be 
entirely hid. It is spread by millions 
of newspapers in a dozen languages; 
and it trickles through the most 
closely-guarded frontiers by the spoken 
word. Germans and Italians have 
ears, and they can read. 

Mention has been made of Lord 
Northcliffe’s bureau of propaganda at 
Crewe House during the war. Lord 
Northcliffe organised his own staff 
and his own methods. He had German, 
Italian, and Russian experts, and 
among his efforts were leaflets, an 
almanac, and even newspapers printed 
in these languages. There were no 
wirele.ss broadcasting stations then, 
and the distribution of leaflets by 
air was not an unqualified success. 

Spreading the Truth 

Yet when the war was over,the 
Gerrnans attributed a large part of 
their failure to the distrust which the 
British propaganda had sown arhong 
the German people. But we think we 
are quite justified in endorsing 'the 
German view that the most successful 
vehicle of the Northcliffe propaganda 
was the newspaper, which nothing 
could keep out of Germany. 

We do not need subtle or under¬ 
ground methods to get the truth into 
Germany. We have nothing to hide 
or to be ashamed of and may say it 
from the housetops. If Lord Halifax’s 
speech and Mr Chamberlain’s declara¬ 
tions are printed and reprinted in 
German as well as in English they will 
get through, and by sheer force of 
repetition will produce their effect. 

If a statement could be broadcast 
twenty times a day to the German 
people, in the name of the British 
people, it would be of untold good. 
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The Child7~e7 


The founder of the kinema 




It is very likely, that we shall all be 
* seeing a film before long giving 
America's wonderful Edison the credit 
for inventing the kinema. 

The Americans are preparing the 
film at this moment, and it will doubt¬ 
less be shown on all our screens 
regardless of the fact that it will not 
be true. Mr Edison did not invent the 
filrn, any more than he invented, the 
incandescent lamp for which he is 
given credit in his own country. The 
C N has done its best to give the world 
the facts about the incandescent lamp 
of Sir Joseph Swan, and it takes the 
opportunity of the jubilee of the film 
to make it clear that the inventor was 
an Englishman, as the inventor of the 
lamp was. ^ 

It was 50.. years last. week since 
William Friese-Greene filed his appli¬ 
cation -for .• a ■ patent for the first 
kinematograph camera using a cellu¬ 
loid strip, and it is from that event' 
that the whole world of the kinema has' 
developed. ■ There is happily a possi¬ 
bility of another film being produced 
in this country which will give William. 
Friese-Greene full credit for his inven¬ 
tion. It is right to remember that a 
Frenchman nanied Augustin le Prince, 
who’ had married a Yorkshire lady, 
and stayed in Leeds, was working, 
at the sarne idea with considerable 
success. But the celluloid film with, 
perforated edges was Friese-Greene’s 
idea, and it is to the Englishman that 
the honour remains of being the 
founder of the kinema. He was a 
Bristol'man, and, the first pictures he 
took were of horses drawing buses at 
Hyde Park Corner. 


Early Attempts to Give 
Motion to Pictures 


I N those days (it was in the year 1888) 
the world was-waiting for the 
wonder of the photograph which moves. 

Instantaneous photography was 
yirogressing fast. The idea of moving 
pictures, w'as old, as old, one might 
almost say, as. Lucretius, who, twenty 
centuries before; had recognised the 
phenomenon . and , the persistence 
of vision—“ When one, object. shall 
rapidly supplant another the sight of- 
the first object Shall still be retained.” 
It is on this persistence of vision that 
the moving picture depends for the , 
effect it produces on eye and mind. 
But though many people had tried to 
effect it, and photography had given 
a new direction to the efforts, nobody, 
had quite got the trick. The earlier 
ideas strove to reach ■ the goal by 
making successive drawings of a figure 
or a subject, each of which was slightly 
different from the last, and running ’ 
them rapidly before the eye. • 

A nursery toy called the Zpetrope, 
did this. The pictures were whirled 
inside a sort of shallow drum, arid the' 
eye looked on them through a slit as 
they passed. ' The moving pictures' 
produced nowadays of Mickey Mouse 
are the same idea improved out of 
recognition by modern appliances. 
Then canie Edward Muybridge, who 
in 1872 set 24 cameras side by side to 
photograph a gailbping horse, and; by 
running the successive' photographs 
rapidly before the eye of the beholder 
produced the effect of motion. 

There were other and later attempts, 
notably by Professor, .Marey at the- 


■ Marey Institute in-France and the 
Brothers Lumiere in “Lyons. The 
Lumieres did take photographs of 
moving things which,- when rightly 
manipulated, presented the illusion. 
But nobody had found the simple way. 
What Friese-Greene -did was to 
invent and construct a~ camera for 
taking moving pictures;; That was' in 
1885, -when-he’,tobkfhis first motion 
pictures on a glass disc which, rotated, 
gave the'illusion of a face laughing 
t and winking its eye. He then set out 
to invent a new negative for. his kine- 
camera.. He. made and patented the 
first ( celluloid film with perforated 
edges for the reception of the photo¬ 
graphs, thus giving to the world the 
first camera for faking moving pictures 
; and, the first practical strip of film on 
: which to take them. 

Who was this genius whom nearly 
everybody has forgotten ? He was 
born in 1855, and was educated at 
'-Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, a Bristol 
, Bluecoat boy. It was some time 
---before he settled to a profession, but 


he was undoubtedly attracted by 
photography. He was intensely sus¬ 
ceptible to new ideas, and he absorbed 
all that another photographer, Mr 
J. A. R. Rudge, could teach him. 
Rudge, like others, thought of moving 
pictures and how to make them, and 
showed Friese-Greene his biophanta- 
scope, which atterripted to impart the 
movement of life to photographs of 
living or moving things taken in series. 
With this knowledge stirring and 
growing in his brain Friese-Greene 
toiled to find a way for himself. 

He made his first successful kine- 
camera in 1888. We know what it 
was like, though no one, knows now 
where it is. It was so contrived that 
by turning, a handle, a. number of 
photographs were taken by it rapidly 
in succession on prepared and sensi¬ 
tised paper. At first he took his 
photographs on glass plates. .He 
quickly realised that these, would take 
him nowhere, so he made rolls of sensi¬ 
tised paper, which, he imrnersed in 
castor oil to render it transparent. It 


William Friese-Greene 
taking the first kine¬ 
matograph pictures on 
a strip of sensitised 
paper at Hyde Park 
Corner in 1888 


wms on this that he obtained his first 
successful pictures, in January 1888. 
This took place at Hyde Park Corner. 
The news that he had done so spread, 
and was received with the usual smile 
of incredulity. Moving pictures had 
been so often promised ! 

In 1889 Friese-Greene again took 
his camera with him to Hyde Park, 
and photographed the traffic and 
passers-by. These pictures were takert' 
on a strip of celluloid film. He could- 
not buy such film, so he made his own, 
rolling the stuff out and running it 
over and over again through a sort of 
mangle till he had reduced it to the 
right thinness. This film, the first 
celluloid film with perforated edges,- 
was the one on which the Hyde Park! 
pictures were taken. A strip of this- 
film js preserved in the Science 
Museum at South Kensington. It is 
more important than a signed and 
sealed affidavit as proof of the priority 
of Friese-Greene’s invention over all 
others. The matter has been tested in 
courts of law, and Friese-Greene’s 
priority has been established. 

He was first, but little profit it wag 
to him. He was before his time. Thfc 
actual feat and its important consq-,{ 
quences were not realised. The filiitj 
was first shown in public at Chester, 
Town Hall, and afterwards crowds^ 
used to stand outside the window of.- 
his shop in Piccadilly to see it. Then 
the nine-day wonder ceased. People 
forgot moving pictures. 

He timidly wrote to the War Office, 
where so many inventions have gone 
to moulder in obscurity. The War 
Office permitted him to go to the Isle 
of Wight to take some films, paid him 
five guineas, and forgot him. 

The First Kine-Camera 

Sold to Pay Debts 

Door Friese-Greene! This officiaJ;J 
neglect was the least of his troubles,,, 
He was no man of business. HiS fi 
inventions and his experiments were 
his life. His photographic venture in 
Piccadilly languished and failed. He 
was to all intents and purposes bank¬ 
rupt. Because he could not, and did 
not, pay his creditors he was actually 
imprisoned for debt, his goods being 
sold. That happened in February 1891. 

In the sale his earliest apparatus, 
the first kine-camera for taking ;;i 
moving photographs; disapjDeared. It 
has gone—lost without a trace. \Vhat ; 
a way. to treat one of the-most epoch- 
making inventions of our time ! 

But he was not resentful, this eager, 
hopeful man, who never had a hard 
word for anyone, who never cared for 
money or was greatly. distressed 
when he lost it,-and who only asked 
to be allowed to go. on .with his 
inventions. - (In the course of his 
industrious life he patented 64.) Go 
on with them he quickly did, and he 
set up business again in a small way 
in Brooke Street, Holborn. He got 
together.a little more money and was 
soon off in his unfaltering pursuit of 
the moving picture. 

In 1892 he, was happy again. Pre¬ 
viously his camera had. been adapted 
to show his films, but now he began 
to improve his apparatus, and a really 
practical projector was Friese-Greene’s 
third gift to the millions who have 
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fqjind in the moving pictures the 
universal language of the world. 
The history of the years following 
1892 begins to bristle with names 
busy in bringing moving pictures into 
the public eye, but his is not among 
them. Others began to improve on 
Friese-Greene’s methods, but the most 
important improvement was not in 
invention, but in publicity. The pic¬ 
tures had to be shown to be believed. 

Friese-Greene was incapable of 
getting them- shown. There is some¬ 
thing pathetic in the childlike way in 
^yhich he showed them to distin¬ 
guished people without ever thinking 
of displaying them to a money-maker. 
He sent his working drawings, for 
example, to Edison, but nothing ever 
came of it, except that a year or so 
later Edison produced something of 
his own on the same lines. Some¬ 
thing did come of that, for at a much 
later date, when some question of 
patent rights arose. Chief Justice 
\Vhite of the United States courts 
declared that Edison was not the 
original inventor but that Friese- 
Greene had a prior patent. 

The Inventor Carries On 
in Obscurity 

'T’hat came far too late to benefit 
* Greene. The world of the film 
IfSd moved away from him altogether 
by then. It was filled with producers, 
financiers, promoters. 

‘ The French inventors got to work. 
The brothers Lumiere in 1895 showed 
publicly a film of workpeople leaving a 
factory in Lyons. It made its way as 
a public exhibition in a cafe, where it 
was seen by Trewey, a Cornishm.an well 
known in London music-halls as an 
entertainer. One of his turns was that 
of making clever shadow pictures on a 
screen with his hands and a pocket 
handkerchief. Trewey saw the film, 
recognised the possibilities,and brought 
it to London. That was in the spring 
of 1896. He bought and had e.xhibited 
at the Empire Theatre in Leicester 
SJuare several films,, showing, for 
example, a house on fire, a French 
train coming into a station and the 
passengers alighting, and a street 
scene with horses and drays. The 
success was instant. All London flocked 
;o the Empire, and from that moment 
he film began to wrap itself round 
:he world. 

As the story of the film’s conquest of 
he world begins the story of Friese- 



Friese-Greene projects his flru successful 
moving'picture on to a screen 


Greene ends. : The tide of the film’s 
success swept on, strewing sands of 
gold on many a shore, but leaving 
Friese-Greene gazing after it marooned 
on his island of obscurity, alone with 
his labour and his poverty.- But he 
looked with no envious eyes. He was 
not greedy of money or covetous 
even of fame. A gentle, kindly, sincere 
soul, he was entirely engrossed by and 
happy in his researches. He went ,on 
trying to invent something. new, 
flickerless films, stereoscopic films to 
give rnore naturalness to the picture. 
Among his many patents are a number 
for colour photography and kinemato- 
graphy, which attracted him more 
than the monochrome, or black and 
white,' moving pictures of which he 
was the creator. All his money went 
in pursuit of these hopes and dre'arhs. 
His son says of the household that it 
never had money to spare. Friese- 
Greene, his wife, and the children 
went to live at Brighton, and it was 
there that a friend, jMr Day, found 
him in 1915 without enough money in 
the cold house to buy food, his three 
sons being at the war. 

Mr Day was shocked at his old 
friend’s plight. He gave him some 
money for immediate necessities, and 
on returning to London tried to 
interest the big motion-picture firms 
and others who at any rate knew who 
Friese-Greene was in the inventor’s 
plight. Mr Day, in short, sent round 
the hat. 

This public subscription from the 
film industry, which at that date had 
in England and America an invested 
capital of some ^£25,000,000, realised 
exactly £131 and 2d. Then the film 
industry plunged into big business 
again—and Friese-Greene fades out 
of the picture. 

The Dramatic Last Plea 
of the Film Pioneer 


Oe does not appear again till a day in 
1921, when a meeting of the film 
industry was held in London under 
the chairmanship of Lord Beaver- 
brook to consider some disturbances 
and disagreements arising out of 
over-production among competing 
firms. After the more important 
representatives of the industry had 
made their speeches an old gentleman 
at the back of the hall asked per¬ 
mission to say a few words. He was 
invited to come forw'ard,-and did so, 
slowly and hesitatingly. He spoke 
in a low voice and was not easily 
heard, but he begged the meeting 
to compose their differences. Lord 
Beaverbrook afterwards said, " I shall 
not soon forget the few sincere words 
which he spoke under evident'emotion 
and the deepest feeling.” 

Nor should anyone who heard 
them forget them, for they were the 
last words Friese-Greene ever spoke. 
He died, at that meeting, a very few 
minutes afterwards. His plea for 
peace and kindness was his last 
message to the world of the film. 

At long last it seems that Friese- 
Greene’s memory is to be honoured, 
for the kinema industry is considering 
plans for a national memorial, which 
may take the form of a Memorial 
Institute where inventors would be 
encouraged in' all types of research. 
It would be an appropriate tribute, 
for Friese-Greene’s own researches, 
covered a very wide field, ranging from 
airships to talking films and colour 
photography. 
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Festivities in the Cameroons 


Two spectators at the sports—a witch doctor and a man with a gun 


Young musicians, with their home~made instruments, who gave a choertul performance 


Keen spectators at a football match 


A bun-eating contest in progress 


Distributing the prizes at the end of a happy day 

Nowhere was the King’s birthday last month celebrated more wholeheartedly than in the Cameroons, 
where schoolchildren had a holiday, native Chiefs paraded in full dress, and sports were organised. 
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The Oldest 
British Home 

A Worm That Made 
History 

Under the very skilful leadership of 
Miss Kathleen Kenyon, members of 
the Society of Antiquaries, cooperating 
with the Shropshire Archaeological 
Society, have begun, or are about to 
begin, a thrilling piece of e.xploration 
along the tops of the range of Shrop¬ 
shire hills ending with the Wrekin. 

There is an immense range of 
earthworks along the crests of the 
range, works. that were for long a 
British settlement in ages \yhen peoples 
frequented the hills to make their 
homes and left the valleys to floods 
and fierce beasts. It is believed that 
excavations will reveal tales of a 
people who dwelt there till the Romans 
removed them to regular towns at 
lower lev'els, as they moved the 
people of Maiden Castle to the Roman 
city of Dorchester. 

The Wrekin Rocks 

The excavators will seek evidences 
of man, but they will find in relics 
of human occupation nothing more 
romantic than was discovered there by 
a famous geologist during last century. 
The Wrekin rocks are among the most 
ancient in the world. It is probable 
that a volcano once underlay part of 
the range, and the central boss is 
thought to have been at one time the 
Outlet for the fiery violence below. 
But there is rock which is not volcanic 
in origin, but formed from mud 
deposited millions of years ago. 

It was in this type of rock that the 
great discovery was made. There for 
all to see was a perfect specimen of a 
• worm-burrow, the home of a worm 
made possibly before a single creature 
with a backbone existed on earth. 

It is believed to be the oldest fossil 
yet discovered in the kingdom. A 
lowlier home could scarcely be 
imagined, a hole in the mud made by 
a creature eating the material it 
removed. The mud hardened into 
rock before many of the great swagger¬ 
ing mountains of modern times had 
been forced up out of the earth. 

A Dwelling in the Mud 

Age succeeded age, Wrekin heights 
eroded away to degenerate into 
mere friendly little hills ; complex and 
lovely forms of life evolved and passed 
that way, reptiles, birds, mammals, 
finally man himself. They all vanished 
in turn, but the worm’s dwelhng in 
the mud, petrified into rock among 
the earliest in the land, abides where 
so much has gone, and, worthless in 
itself, is yet, by its evidence of life 
and change in the dim twilight past, 
one of the most precious of all the 
unconsidered trifles spared to us by 
Time, the great devourer. 

There in that humble worm-burrow 
is the earliest home of a living thing 
ever discovered, so far as we know, 
in our wide and lovely land. 

Kindness 

We are glad to see that the Vicar of 
Christ Church at Chelsea thinks that 
modern youth is both kind and con¬ 
siderate! In his parish magazine he says 
that at the Chelsea Flower Show he 
overheard someone remark ; “ Auntie, 
if you don’t tell me when you are tired 
I will beat you.” 


The Children's Newspaper 


Belzoni Comes to Sir 
John Soane's Again 


Into the lovely little Soane Museum 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields came a 
very welcome visitor the other day, 
bringing a gift for the Curator, Mr 
Arthur Bolton. 

It was a portrait of Giovanni 
Battista Belzoni, painted by Belzoni 
himself, most welcome because Belzoni 
was the means of furnishing Sir John 
Soane’s Museum with its greatest 
treasure, the famous Seti Sarcophagus, 
now reposing in a lower room of the 
museum. 

Mr Bolton had long wished for a 
painting of Belzoni, and now he has 
what is possibly the only painting of 
the explorer who first opened up the 
tombs of Egypt, a fine little portrait 
from Belzoni’s own hand, showing 
him in Oriental dress. 

It is half-length, and so does not 
show Belzoni’s great height; but the 
handsome face is set on huge shoulders, 
and the intelligent eyes look boldly 
out upon the world. Belzoni stood 
six feet seven, and was broad in 
proportion. 

The Seti Sarcophagus, for which the 
British Museum Trustees would not 
pay £2000 when Belzoni offered it to 
them for that sum, was purchased 
from Belzoni’s widow by Sir John 
Soane, whose house is now the Soane 
Museum. Sir John was only too glad 
to pay £2000 for such a treasure. 
What makes the sarcophagus of such 
outstanding interest, apart from its 
beauty, is that it contains, inscribed 
inside it round the figure of the Queen 
of Heaven, the whole of the mysterious 
Book of the Dead, which tells in hiero¬ 
glyphics what happens, in the belief of 
Ancient Egypt, after the body dies, and 
what prayers are needed to speed the 
soul on its way to Eternity. 

Son of a Poor Barber 

It was not until the French scholar 
Champollion deciphered the picture¬ 
writing of Egypt some years-later that 
the British Museum realised what a 
treasure it had allowed to slip through 
its fingers. 

Belzoni, son of a poor barber, was 
bom in 1778 at Padua, and was edu¬ 
cated for the priesthood; but he always 
wished to be an engineer, and shortly 
after the French revolutionary troops 
took Rome, where he was living, he gave 
up his religious studies and left Italy. 

He came to England in 1803, but 
as he could not earn anything as an 
engineer he began to give exhibitions 
of strength in the streets and at fairs. 
Soon he became well known, and was 


given a chance to reach a wider 
audience at Astley’s' Circus. He 
married an English lady, stayed here 
for a few years, went to Spain, 
Portugal, and Malta as a theatrical 
athlete, and then received an invita¬ 
tion from Egypt, where Mehemet Ali 
invited him to Cairo to build a 
hydraulic engine to water his gardens. 

It was in this way that Belzoni met 
two very remarkable men, Henry Salt, 
the wealthy British consul, and John 
Lewis Burckhardt, the Swiss explorer. 
They had secured permission from 
Mehemet Ali to remove to England 
the huge granite bust of Rameses the 
Second, known as the Young Memnon; 
but the task of moving this vast mass 
from Thebes to Alexandria, whence 
it was to go by sea to London, was 
one demanding an equal measure of 
engineering skill and archaeological 
enthusiasm. It seemed providential 
that the travelling strong man should 
be at hand for this very purpose. 

Opening a Royal Tomb 

Belzoni proved himself equal to the 
task, and he was such a pleasant fellow 
in himself, and so full of enthusiasm 
about the marvels of Ancient Egypt, 
that Mr Salt decided to pay for a series 
of further explorations by him. In 
1817 the Italian opened a royal tomb, 
and it was then that he discovered the 
Seti Sarcophagus, in a grotto-sepulchre 
still known to tourists as Belzoni’s 
Tomb. Later on, among other famous 
exploits, he opened the Second Pyramid 
of Gizeh, which had been thought, 
ever since the days of the early Greek 
historian Herodotus, to contain no 
inner chamber. 

He returned to Europe two years 
later, and in 1821 was in London again, 
opening a very successful exhibition 
of Egyptian antiquities. 

It was then that he offered the Seti 
Sarcophagus to the British Museum, 
only to find that the Trustees thought 
his price too high. 

Belzoni left Paris in 1822, He was 
too restless and ambitious to stay 
long in any one place. In 1823 he 
undertook what was to have been his 
most adventurous exploit, a journey 
to Timbuctoo; but before he reached 
that African city of mystery he caught 
dysentery and died in the kingdom 
of Benin. 

There he lies buried, under a shady 
tree, but the Seti tomb in the Soane 
Museum and the colossal Young 
Memnon in the British Museum are 
his true memorial. 


For Keepers of Our 50 Million Pets 


Animals ds Friends. By Margaret Shaw 
and James Fisher. Dent. 6s. 

H ere is a book which meets a real 
need, especially of uncles with 
many nephews and nieces whose pets are 
numerous and varied. 

By its aid they can answer any inquiry 
as to how to keep in perfect health 
every known pet animal. 

In a happy introduction Mr Julian 
Huxley estimates that these islands 
harbour 50 or 60 million pet animals in 
addition to domestic stock. The keep¬ 
ing of pets, he says, is a verj' desirable 
habit, for it tends to make people more 
humane ; on the other hand, it is not 
always a simple art, and many pets 
suffer from mere ignorance. 


The authors, who are associated with 
Mr Huxley. at the London Zoo, have 
arranged their book very simply, though 
scientifically. We are told w'here the 
animals live in the wild, what they are 
like, how long they live, how they 
behave, and what diseases they may get, 
with the appropriate treatment. Their 
food and rvhat it should cost is carefully 
set out, while a series of Donts will warn 
the lover of his animal friend against 
any unconscious cruelty. 

Lists of books for further study, some 
excellent photographs and diagrams, 
and a very full index make this a 
reference book which anybody who has 
the care of any kind of creature, from a 
pet lamb or an alligator to a ■ stick 
insect, should possess. . 
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The Lost Ships of 
Navarino 

A Birthplace of Nations 

There comes a strange tale from 
France, where it is announced that a 
French firm is negotiating for the 
salvage of the ships sunk at the Battle 
of Navarino, the famous bay where 
the Athenians won their great 
naval victory over the Spartans four 
centuries before the dawn of 
Christianity. 

But the ships now sought at 
Navarino are Turkish, of which 52, 
with 7000 men, were lost nearly 112 
years ago. Today the Turks are our 
allies ; then, in company with France 
and Russia, we opposed them. We 
needed no such help, with Admiral 
Codrington, a Trafalgar hero, to lead 
our ships, but the joint action 
s3mibolised international unity in the 
determination to free enslaved Greece 
from the tyranny of a Turkey that was 
then a mighty Power and used its 
strength to oppress its conquered 
peoples. 

A Battle by Mistake 

The danger at the time was that 
Russia, aching for a warm-water port, 
might seize Constantinople, a stroke 
to which all the rest of Europe was 
opposed; indeed, it did become 
necessary at a later stage to threaten 
the opposition of the British fleet to 
stay the threatened. Russian advance. 

But Navarino was an act of united 
goodwill towards a subject nation. 
Yet the battle itself ought not to have 
been fought. Wlien the allied fleets 
entered the bay there had been no 
declaration of war. The Turkish 
fleet lay there protected by land forts, 
and apparently the stronger force. 
One of her ships, however, fired 
on some English boats in which was 
an officer bearing a flag of truce. At 
once a general engagement followed, 
and all the Turkish warships were 
sent to the bottom of the sea. 

George the Fourth, in a speech 
from the Throne, referred to the battle 
as an untoward event. The Duke of 
Wellington regretted it, as he thought 
a strong Turke}^ essentiaT to. .the 
■balance of Europe, as we think today. 

Birthplace of Freedom 

But from that battle Greece, as a 
new nation, took her place on the 
map ; Serbia, which is now part of 
Yugo-Slavia, was born to freedom ; 
the way to Bulgarian liberty was 
opened, and Egypt successfully 
followed in the • wake of Greece. 
Greece has never forgotten the un¬ 
selfish sacrifice then made for her by 
Great Britain, and the new, en¬ 
lightened Turkey welcomes her today, 
not as her minion but as a worthy 
ally for whom she is prepared at 
need to fight. 

That ocean graveyard of Turkish 
ships was the birthplace of freedom 
for more than one nation ; it would 
be strange if the old warships sunk 
there were rescued after all these 
years, with the rivals then at war 
meeting as equals and friends, sworn 
to preserve each other’s liberty. 

To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 

its life. Do not have it in your home. 
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LITTLE Peoples of the Baltic shore 

Four Republics in the News 
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P’ouR little peoples on the shores of 
the Baltic, in Latvia, Estonia, 
Finland, and Lithuania, have brought 
on themselves the suspicious ej'es of 
their more powerful neighbours Russia 
and Germany. 

The affairs of Lithuania and the 
region of the Port of Memel belong to 
the recent past, and were the concern 
of Germany and Poland, as well as of 
the Lithuanians. The position of 
Finland, also a Baltic independent 
State, will come up for consideration 
in the future. 

At present the eyes of Europe are 
focused on the two remaining small 
republics of Latvia and Estonia. The 
map shows what thej^ mean to 
Russia, for both a.re south of the Gulf 
of Finland, of which Leningrad stands 
at the head. If Estonia were a power¬ 
ful country (which she is far from 
being) she could bottle up the Russian 
fleet at Kronstadt. Finland is on the 
other side of this narrow gulf. But 
if Estonia were merely unfriendly to 
Russia .she could stop a good deal of 
Russian trade which comes from 


Leningrad and JIo.scow by rail to the 
Estonian port of Reval, now named 
Tallinn. 

Latvia could be even more of a 
hindrance, for a bigger volume of 
Russian trade comes to her important 
port of Riga on tlie Gulf of Riga, and 
other railway routes lead to the 
ports of Libau and Ventspils. It is for 
these reasons that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment is much preoccupied with the 
future of these two independent 
republics of Estonia and Latvia. 
Latvia is the key State. 

Both look to the Baltic, where 
they have shipping and fishing inter¬ 
ests. Both, willingly or unwillingly, 
are a buffer between Germany and 
Russia. They occupy a seaboard and 
Cover a territory which was for long 
years before the war regarded in 
Germany as a natural field for trade 
and for surplus German population. 
Russia regarded them as an essential 
outlet to the Baltic. After the war 
and the Russian Revolution, and after 
the attainment by Estonia’and Latvia 
of their independence, the Soviet 


Union’s Baltic seaboard was reduced 
to less than loo miles at the head of 
the Gulf of Finland. Russian transport 
of goods over the old lines of communi¬ 
cation to Reval, Riga, and Libau was 
also more expensive, and might in 
certain circumstances be blocked. . 

These two small peoples are not 
wealthy, and became free only a short 
time ago. Their earlier history is that 
of having been owned,-body arid soul, 
by Russia, though the large land- 
owners of the countries, the Baltic 
barons, were often of German descent. 
To them, as to the Russians, the 
peasants were servants, who might 
esteem themselves lucky if they 
escaped being serfs. Russia, under her 
more humane and enlightened Tsars, 
strove to lift the yoke of serfdom 
from their necks, but it was as often 
replaced, and freedom was of small 
use to peasants who had no claim to 
the tenancy or ownership of the land. 

•There was in 1905, when Russia 
was in trouble with Japan, a chance 
for them, because revolution was then 
simmering, but the peasant revolts in 


Latvia and Estonia and elsewhere on 
the Baltic shores were suppressed with 
ferocity by Russian soldiers, aided by 
German landowners. The two coun¬ 
tries were no better off than before. 

They had a second chance when the 
World War and the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion changed the face of Europe. 
First came the fall of the cruel Empire 
of the Tsars; then the German occupa¬ 
tion of the Baltic provinces during the 
early stages of the Bolshevik Revolu¬ 
tion ; and lastly the collapse of the 
German Empire. 

In the war the provinces first fought 
for Russia loyally. Then the Russians 
retreated, devastating the country as 
they went with the Germans on their 
heels. Some advances and pauses and 
retreats followed, but when the Rus¬ 
sian armies broke up in the Revolution 
the Germans, under Ludendorff, came 
up as far as Riga, and by the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk (a German treaty of 
almost unparalleled harshness) a 
German “ police occupation ” was 
recognised by the Bolsheviks. 

Continued on page 12 
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OUR NEAREST 
STAR 

Alpha Centauri’s Twin 
Suns 

By the C N Astronomer 

Alpha Centauri, the nearest star in 
the heavens, is of particular interest 
to us this year because the two suns 
which compose it now appear nearer 
together than at any time for the 
last 78 years. 

, f: 'This beautiful double star is now 
almost due south in the evening, but 
unfortunately some way below the 
horizon, so we should have to go as 
far south as the latitude of the Canary 
Islands to see it. However, we may 
easily visualise it, for the star is similar 
in colour to Capella, but much brighter, 
and is in fact the 

H third brightest 
star in the sky. 

For many years 
past quite a small 
telescope would 
show Alpha Cen¬ 
tauri as two suns, 
but they have 
been gradually 
The tvrin suns ol «pha Ceu- closing up for 

nearly 40 years 
and now appear only four seconds-of-arc 
apart. This represents an actual coming 
nearer together of these two suns, 
which are now at what is known as 
periastro 7 i, or the nearest point of their 
relative orbits. This event occurred 
about four years and four months ago, 
because the hght from these suns has 
been this time reaching us ; for although 
they are actually the nearest stars to 
us they are nevertheless 274,250 times 
farther away than our Sun. 

They are suns very similar in size 
to ours, as can be seen from the picture ; 
the larger one is almost identical in 
type, surface temperature, and therefore 
colour, so if it changed places with ours 
we should not notice the difference 
except for the slight increase in size; 
it is also about one-tenth more massive. 
The other sun is rather smaller and 
about six per cent less massive than our 
Sun. It is of the K5 type, older and 
more advanced in stellar evolution, and 
therefore with a reduced surface tem¬ 
perature of 4400 degrees Centigrade as 
compared with about 6000 degrees of 
our Sun and the larger sun of Alpha 
Centauri. 

Eccentric Orbits 

These suns revolve round their 
common centre of gravit}^ which lies 
very much nearer to one side of their 
very oval orbits than to the other; 
consequently they periodically approach 
much closer to one another in one part 
of their orbits, at intervals of ySf years. 
So, while they appear to be only four 
seconds-of-arc apart now, they were 
2I'6 apart in 1902. Actually their 
average distance apart is 2170 million 
miles, so the orbit of the smaller sun 
is somewhat greater than that of 
Uranus, and relatively it appears to 
go round the larger sun, which has a 
smaller orbit. The apparently great 
eccentricity of both orbits is exaggerated 
by the.flattened angle at which they are 
viewed from the Earth.' As these suns 
are approaching us at about 14 miles a 
second we may expect them to appear 
still brighter, ages hence, when more will 
doubtless be learned about them. 

We see how very different the solar 
system of Alpha Centauri is from our 
Solar System, and though planets about 
the size of Jupiter should be perceptible in 
the largest telescopes none are revealed. 

Little Proxirria, the very remote and 
dying red . sun, might have been an 
earlier offshoot, and was once regarded 
as even nearer V than Alpha Centauri. 
We will consider this sun in a future 
article. - G. F. M. 


Four Republics in the News 


Continued from page 11 

This treaty disappeared under the 
shadow of "Versailles when the war 
was over, and the German plan of 
occupying the territories according 
to their own ideas was demolished. 
But when the German armies evacu¬ 
ated the Baltic provinces the Bol¬ 
sheviks poured in. This last period 
was the hardest of all for Latvia and 
Estonia, and all the Baltic peoples, 
who had to fight the German occu¬ 
pants and repel the Bolsheviks at the 
same time. 

Independent Republics 

They had some help—not a great 
deal, but indispensable—from Great 
Britain and France, but it was 
largely by their own exertions that 
Latvia and Estonia were able to set 
up as independent republics. 

They are mainlj' agricultural 
peoples, but they have made the most 
of the land where they dwell, working 
hard to increase the produce of their 
fialds and farms, striving to discover 
new markets and develop industry. 
Both are mainly Protestant. 

As traders they do most business 
with Great Britain and with Germany. 
To the United Kingdom, come most of 
their timber, dairy produce, and bacon; 
but Germany as a buyer does not lag 
far behind, and both Britain and 
Germany send manufactured goods in 
exchange. Latvia and .Estonia are 
developing their textile, woodwork¬ 
ing, and metal industries. Both are 
paying their way ; and both are get¬ 
ting back slowly to the financial 
position which they occupied before 
the war. 

Both ask only to be let alone ; but 
they have a difficult course to steer 
between Russia which lost them and 
Nazi Germany which would engulf 
them. The question which they must 
ask themselves, and which every good 
European must ask, is whether they 
are strong enough to be allowed to 
stand alone. If they were Soviet 
Russia could have no reason to fear 
them, and no excuse to interfere. But 
if the German Nazis overflowed into 
these Baltic pastures Russia would be 
in danger of an encirclement where it 
would press most grievously on her: 
namely, at her entrance to the sea. 


Lithuania, like Estonia and Latvia, 
was before the war part of the Russian 
Empire, but has no common frontier 
with the Soviet Union. Her position is 
different from theirs, though they have 
economic problems in common, and, 
like them, she enters into a European 
situation in which Poland as well as 
the Soviet Union has an interest. 

The position of Finland, though she 
is definitely part of the problem of the 
Baltic, is different from that of the 
other three small Baltic peoples. 
Finland was never a Russian province, 
nor in the Russian sense a part of the 
Russian Empire. As a self-governing 
Grand Duchy .she was in a favourable 
position to start life after the war as 
an independent sovereign State. The 
feudal sj'stem left her untouched. 

Finland is almost altogether a 
country of peasant proprietors, but 
when she is spoken of as occupying an 
independent position in the Baltic her 
past history must be taken into ac¬ 
count. First under Sweden and then 
under Russia, the Finns have trodden 
a thorny path for centuries, and the 
country’s geographical position made 
her continually a buffer State. Her 
more recent career resembled theirs, 
in that, like them, she chose the last 
year but one of the war to assert her 
independence of Russia, and after¬ 
wards had to fight to secure it. 

Land of Lakes and Swamps 

The '\'’crsailles Treaty confirmed her 
success, and while she had at one 
time dallied with the idea of inviting’a 
German prince to occupy the Finnish 
throne she in the, end decided to 
establish herself as a Republic, just 
20 years ago. 

Geographical!}- regarded Finland is 
one of the strangest of European 
countries. Two-thirds is forest land 
and one-tenth is cultivated, and the 
remainder is occupied by lakes and 
swamps. The lake system of Finland 
is its defensive strength; and if 
economically it Ls a drawback the 
Finnish small farmer-is so industrious 
and intelligent that the prosperity of 
the country continues to rise. She has 
economic ties with Russia, and is 
connected with I^eningrad by rail, but 
her commitments tend to draw her 
westward rather than eastward. 


Great Adventures For the Blind 


T he National Institute for the Blind 
has just completed a braille edition 
of 'Virgil’s Aeneid for the blind, and 
a newspaper comment is that blind 
schoolboys will groan at the news. 

Why should they groan ? Virgil has 
been a good companion for 19 centuries. 
The Aeneid became a schoolbook while 
its author was yet living. It has never 
ceased to be a schoolbook ; it has never 
ceased to delight scholars old and young. 

' Greek perished from knowledge for 
centuries, but Virgil’s ^yritings were so 
loved that they kept Latin alive to be 
the universal language of law, scholar¬ 
ship, and religion for nearly 15 centuries. 
Virgil was, of course, a pagan, believing 
that the clouds moved because a god was 
in them, that thunder and lightning 
were the symbols of the wrath of Jove, 
that the music of streams was the song 
and laughter of nymphs. Every hill and 
’ valley, every wood and fountain had its 
god for the age in which Virgil lived. 

Yet such was the purity of his spirit, 
"such the beauty of his character, that 


the early Christians cherished his works 
with the Scriptures, and every monas¬ 
tery had a manuscript of his vn-itings 
from which monks taught their pupils. 

The works the blind will now have the 
chance of reading are those of one of the 
world’s greatest storytellers. It is he, 
not Homer, who tells us of the wooden 
horse by means of which Troy was over¬ 
thrown ; he who tells the story of the 
Laocoon, of the priest who warned the 
Trojans against admitting the horse and 
was punished by the emergence of sea 
serpents to destroy him and his two 
sons. It is Virgil who tells the moving 
story of Aeneas and Dido, Queen of 
Carthage, for whom Virgil may, have 
taken Antony and Cleopatra as his 
models. 

Much of the Aeneid, with its move¬ 
ments of persecuted peoples driven to 
find new homes overseas, seems in¬ 
tensely modern today, and though a new 
world opens to the blind with Virgil 
they will find in it an introduction to 
our own. 


BRER RABBIT 

Lying Low, But in 
the News 

The rabbit—what is to be done 
about him ? A wee beastie that eats 
our crops and is yet a sort of crop in 
himself, because some people, if not all, 
can eat him, and many of us wear him 
in the shape of hats or coats. 

Mr A. V. Campbell, writing for the 
Board of Agriculture, gives some in¬ 
teresting facts. Probably the home catch 
of rabbits is 60,000,000 a year, and the 
present import is about 4,500,000, so 
that it is not oversea competition that 
makes English rabbits so cheap. 

The rabbit has two saleable parts, 
his meat and his skin. Rabbit skins 
have two main .uses, and are taken by 
the furrier or cutter according to their 
qualities. These two trades have nothing 
in common except the fact that their 
starting-points are rabbit skins. 

The furrier is concerned with the 
fashioning of gloves, trimmings, coats, 
or linings. 

The cutter treats the pelts with certain 
chemicals and then shaves the hair and 
fur from them by machinery, after 
which the cleaned fur is sold to hatters. 
The fur from two or three rabbits is 
required to make the average felt hat. 
The yield of fur is roughly seven pounds 
per 120 wild rabbits. The prices paid by 
furriers are higher than those paid by 
cutters ; in 1934 some 27 million skins 
were imported. Although the demand 
for dressed rabbit skins in the United 
Kingdom is not high, a large market 
exists. The requirements of America 
alone are over 100 million skins a year. 

It is urged that by organisation waste 
could be avoided and catching made 
more orderly and remunerative. Not 
only must supplies be available, but the 
animals captured must be correctly 
killed and cleaned. A skinning technique 
and a knowledge of skin preservation 
and dressing are also needed. 

Brer Rabbit would no doubt be proud 
to learn that he is the subject of such 
serious attentions, but we understand 
that he just lies low and says nuffin 1 

The Leaves of the Trees 

Never were the trees more beautiful than 
in this summer in our countryside. Look at 
them, with their lovely shapes and their 
wonderful leaves, so marvellously made. We 
propose to take a leaf each week this summer 
and consider it, with its tree; it toils not, 
neither does it spin, yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

Wych Elm. This has much thicker 
twigs than the common elm, and leaves 
four times as big. 

The tree is quite 
a different shape. 

Instead of a single 
stem going far up 
it soon branches 
into a number of 
mighty spreading 
branches, with 
lovely bark, 
smooth, graceful, 
and strong. From 
these the smaller 
branches hang 
down in great 
weeping sprays. 

The seed vessels 
come out before 
the leaves, a pale 
silvery green, mak¬ 
ing the tree very conspicuous in March. 
(The common elm has no seeds.) The 
wood used to be much used by wheel¬ 
wrights and wagon-makers. You would 
be lucky to find one of these skilled 
craftsmen using it now. The wych elm 
is a queen among trees. 

A Sweet Memory 

A merchant of Kaniva in Victoria is 
likely to be long remembered, for in his 
will he has left money in order that on 
the anniversaries of his birth and death 
the boys and girls of the neighbourhood 
may be given sweets 
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Surprising Facts school news 


About Our Food 

Half the World’s Spare 
Cans Come to Us 

Britain plays an overwhelmingly im¬ 
portant part in the canned food trade. 
We could have no clearer proof of the 
passing of British people from country 
ways. 

All the world exports some five 
million cwts of canned fruit, and Britain 
buys over two-thirds of it. All the 
world exports from three to four million 
cwts of canned vegetables, and Britain 
buys over half of it. We are also big 
buyers of canned fish, canned milk, 
and canned meat. 

It is strange that, taking ■world trade 
in canned goods as a whole, a single 
country holds preeminence in exporting 
a certain category of produce. Thus the 
United States enjoys half the world’s 
export trade in canned fruit; Italy 
takes nearly half the world’s export 
trade in canned vegetables ; Japan leads 
in canned fish ; Holland in canned 
milk : Argentina in canned meat. 

It is convenience that gives canned 
food its vogue in city life, where the 
art of cookery is increasingly abandoned 
by private individuals. The question 
whether canned food is as nutritious as 
fresh food has not yet been decided. 

The Dog is Not a Beast 
of Burden 

Surprise has been e.xpressed at the 
action of the Hastings police in for¬ 
bidding a lady there from using an 
Alsatian dog in drawing a little cart 
about the town. 

The law bn the subject is both clear 
and of long standing. It matters, not 
to us in this country that dogs in other 
lands are regularly used for haulage ; 
inquiry has proved that to cause dogs 
to draw burdens over our roads results 
in injury and suffering to the animals, 
and so it is strictly prohibited. 

More than fifty years ago prosecution 
and conviction followed a breach of the 
law. A big retriever was chained to a 
milkman’s handcart, and in climbing hills 
pulled like a little pony. A veterinary 
surgeon’s examination proved that the 
strain of pulling had so crushed the 
bones of the dog’s feet together that the 
flesh between the toes was cut, and 
every step with its load must have been 
torture to the poor creature. 

Not fussiness or tyranny, but under¬ 
standing and kindliness dictate the law 
which the Hastings police have been 
putting into practice.. 

The Food Problem Three 


Fewer Children, But 
Better 

Another bad record comes from the 
L C C elementary schools. 

In the twelve months to April:last 
year the average roll of scholars was 
457.253, compared with 479,974 for 
the previous year, a fall of 22,721. 
Since then there has been a further fall. 

The chief causes were the decline in 
the birthrate, which has fallen steadily 
since 1921, with slight increases in 1930 
and 1936, and the extensive movement 
of population from the L C C area to 
housing estates beyond the county 
boundary. 

The average size of classes in 1938 in 
Council schools was about 31, compared 
with 45 in 1921. The latest figures are 
the lowest on record. 

It is a pleasure to add that the 
L C C report includes photographs com¬ 
paring groups of children at a school 
in East London in 1883, 1903, and 1938, 
and the comparisons show plainly how 
greatly London children have improved 
in dress and bearing. 

The Timetable that Goes 
on for Ever 

The C N has often pointed out that many 
of our trains run today at the rate of George 
Stephenson’s Rocket, and we are interested 
to see this criticism from a Cheshire delegate 
at the Health and Pleasure Conference not 
long ago. 

The railway timetable today is much 
the same as 30 years ago. It took 
nearly nine hours in those days to get 
from Liverpool to Torquay, and it takes 
the same today. Cross-country trains 
averaged 25 miles an hour. It takes 
nearly ten hours to get from Carnarvon 
and - seven hours from Rhyl to Brid¬ 
lington, while Welsh beaufy spots are 
practically inaccessible to people in the 
north and east. 

Competition Result 

In CN Competition Number Sr the 
two neatest and correct entries were sent 
in by Thomas E. Jones, 50 St Michael’s 
Road, Maesteg, Glam. ; and Florrie 
Young, 16 Westland Road, Knebworth, 
Herts. A prize of ten .shillings has been 
sent to each of these readers. 

The 15 cameras were awarded to the 
following : 

Jean Bass, Dover; Kathleen Blackett, Chester-Ie- 
Street; GeoTgena Buchan, Glasgow; M. Daniell, 
Chester; James Downie, Coatbridge; S. Grindey, 
Stoke-on-Trent ; John Holmes, Narberth j Arthur S. 
Jeffares, Donaghadee; Joan Menage, Southsea; 
Desmond R- C. Pearson, Radcliffe; J. B. Power, 
Teddington; Marjorie Renshaw, Nottingham; 
Ian C. Robertson, Manchester; Jean Smith,* 
Wednesbury; Ursule M. Tallent, Bolton, 

The correct answers were ; 

IH Holland. 2 F Japan. 3 D Spain. 4 E China. 
5 A India. 6C Greenland. 7B Mexico. 8G Arabia. 

The prizewinner whose name is 
marked -with an asterisk obtained a new 
reader and is awarded 2s 6d in addition 
to the prize. 


Miles High 

The two Russian fliers who crashed in 
New Brunswick while attempting to fly 
from Moscow to New York not long ago 
have been discussing the food problem in 
the air. 

Their flight was made at an altitude 
always exceeding 17,000 feet, and they 
found that the taste of food changes at 
this height. They took a cliicken with 
them, but found it too hard to cut with 
a knife ! Their coffee and cocoa tasted 
unpleasantly sweet, while an apple was 
like a stone. As they had to use oxygen 
nearly all the time their mouths became 
dry, and this changed the taste of 
everything they ate. 

The fliers have come to the conclusion 
that new foods will have to be found for 
such flights, and that the best thing 
would be to take doctors for long flights 
in high altitudes to give them some 
idea of conditions so that they can 
decide what kind of food is necessary. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of July 1914 

The Change That Has Come Over the Sea. 

Every year the steamship displaces 
its slower sister, and now the sailing 
ship has received an almost deadly blow 
to her dignity. 

Up to this month in all the announce¬ 
ments from Lloyd’s, the greatest ship¬ 
ping institution in the world, whenever 
a steamship was named the sign s s was 
printed after the name, to indicate that 
the vessel referred to was a steamer 
and not a sailing ship. The sailing ship 
has hitherto held the place of honour 
in these announcements, the new¬ 
fangled steamship being labelled s. Now 
it is announced that the place of honour 
will be given to the steamship. The 
sign s will be discontinued, and where a 
vessel is named with no qualifying sign 
following it will represent a steamer, 
and the explanatory letters s v will be 
added after names of sailing vessels. 





A prowling lioness takes a good look 
at Glover's camp. 

And here’s what 
Boy Scout 

JIMMY EDWARDS 

thinks about Cadburys 


Intrepid explorer TOM GLOVER | 

lets you into a secret 

‘My treks through Africa 
mean days on end of really hard 
going. Collecting specimens for 
the British Museum I have spent 
17 hours at a stretch in the 
swamps. Of the greatest value 
to me at such times was Cad¬ 
burys Milk Chocolate. It’s so 
easy to carry and gave me the 
stamina and energy to carry on. 
At another time, when crossing 
the desert on the first trip ever 
made to Tibesti, I lived for 
three weeks on nothing but salt, 
water, rice and Cadburys.’ 


‘ It’s great fim being a 
scout. We go camping, 
play games; learn all sorts 
of useful things like ju-jitsu 
and wrestling. Whenever 
I set out on an expedition 
mother always sees that I 
have a block of Cadburys 
Milk. Chocolate with me. 
She says it’s nourishing 
and very good for me but I 
like it because it tastes so 
good!’ 


Tom 'FIRST TO tibesti’ Glovcr finds — 

THAT’S WHEN CADBURYS 
MILK CHOCOLATE FEEDS 
YOU ON YOUR FEET-KEEPS 
YOU UP TO YOUR JOB- 


yet he walked 1,000 miles 
through African jungle 


Y ou may not trek through African jungle, but 
you’ve got your own job of work to do, and maybe 
it’s just as hard in its own way. So whenever you get 
that ‘sinking’ feeling, remember that Cadburys Milk 
Chocolate is more than something that’s nice to eat — 
it’s the finest energy snack known. 

Just slip a 2 d. block into your 
pocket. It’s there whenever you 
^ want it, ready to ‘feed you on your 
feet,' ready to send energy and 
good spirits soaring once again. 





DVe MILK 
IIX 0 CHOCOLATE 

.. ■ ■ ♦ .iiT’’.-'-' V • 

you on Uour feet 
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ONE FOR BOB 


© 


By 

W. H. Morris 


CHAPTER 1 

Forced Landing 

Dob Wakefield strolled past the thatch- 
roofed bunkhouses in which his father’s 
labourers slept, and turned into a field 
' where a small biplane stood gleaming in 
the hot sunshine. The boy looked back 
quickly when he reached the machine, but 
no one seemed to be watching him, so he 
climbed nimbly up on to one of the lower 
wings. Thence he scrambled into the 
forward cockpit, where he crouched down 
nnd covered himself with a rug. 

Bob’s father owned a big fruit plantation 
in Mexico, and the biplane was used for 
spraying insecticide on the crops from the 
air. In this way many acres of fruit trees 
could be cleared of pests in a very short 
space of time. The plane was flown by 
Bob’s brother Jack. 

Bob went to a boarding school in U S A, 
but he spent his holidays at the plantations, 
and he had arriv'ed there the previous day. 
Since then he had hardly stopped pestering 
his brother to take him up in the biplane; 
but Jack had refused. 

“ I’m too busy," he had said. ’’ And, 
anyhow, you’re too young to learn to fly.” 

“ I’m nearly thirteen," Bob had answered 
indignantly, but Jack had only smiled 
and shaken his head. 

So Bob had hit upon the plan of stowing 
away in the biplane, and not showing him¬ 
self until Jack had taken off. His brother 
had arranged to fly into the neighbouring 
town of San Marcos that afternoon for some 
supplies, and he was almost ready to leave. 

Presently footsteps came towards the 
biplane, and Bob hardly dared to breathe 
as he heard his brother climbing into the 
other cockpit and settling himself down. 
Then the engine roared into life. 

Jack waited a little while to give the 
engine time to warm up, then he opened out 
the throttle, and the plane began to taxi 
across the field. Presently it went skimming 
up into the air, and Bob sighed with relief. 

Throwing off the rug, he sat up in his seat. 
The wind as it whipped round the edges of 
the little wind-screen robbed him of his 
breath for a moment or two, and he felt 
suddenly rather dizzy as he looked down and 
saw the earth slipping away. Then he turned 
his head, and caught sight of his brother’s 
wrathful face glaring at him from the other 
cockpit. Bob grinned cheerfully and waved. 

“ I told you I meant to fly,’’ he yelled. 

Jack hesitated, wondering whether to fly 
back to the landing-ground and get rid of 
his brother before he made the trip to 
San Marcos, But that meant losing a good 
deal of time, and in the end he decided to 
take Bob with him. But his angry scowl 
had no effect on Bdb, who settled down to 
enjoy the flight. 

.Mile after mile they flew, till they were 
crossing a spur of the Sierra Madre Then 
suddenly the engine broke into a stuttering 
roar and began to miss badly. Jack worked 
the throttle furiously, but the engine sput¬ 
tered away into silence, and his face grew 
very grave as he realised they would have 
to make a forced landing. . That would 
be dangerous among the mountain peaks, 
and Jack searched anxiously for a landing- 
place. 

At first he could see only jagged peaks, 
but presently he discovered a flat-topped 
mesa that towered up from the surrounding 
mountains Hke some ogre’s castle. That 
ryas the best landing-ground hq could find, 
so he sent the plane gliding down toward it. 

Bob knew something was wrong ; his face 
was rather pale as he saw the rocky ground 
come rushing up to meet them, and he felt 
an empty sensation in the pit of his stomach. 

But his brother handled the vessel very 
cle\'erly, 'and presently the wheels skimmed 
the ground, and settled to take the weight 
of the machine. They bumped twice as 
they taxied over the rough ground, but 
finally came to a standstill. 

II Jack was so glad to have landed safely 
that he forgot to grumble at his brother 
for having stowed away in the plane. 

“ We were lucky to find a landing-ground 
like this," he said. 

Bob managed a rather feeble grin. 
“ What’s wrong ? ’’ he asked. 

Jack shook his head. " I don’t know,” 
he answered. 

He set to work to overhaul the engine ; 
but before he could discover the cause of 
the trouble a number of men came out from 
some mesquite thickets. Each carried a 
rifle, and Jack thought he had never seen 
a worse lot of cut-throats. 

One, who appeared ,to be leader, s\vept 
off his broad-brimmed hat and gave the 
brothers a mocking bow. 

“Welcome to my hiding-place, senors,’’ 
he said. 


Jack was feeling decidedly uneasy, but 
he_ faced the man with a cool stare. " Who 
are you ? ’’ he asked in Spanish. 

The Mexican flashed his white teeth in a 
smile. “ You have heard of Miguel Sotelo ? ’’ 
he asked, and Bob’s heart seemed to miss a 
beat. Sotelo was a notorious bandit, who 
had often been hunted by Government 
troops, but always gave his pursuers the 
slip in the mountains. 

"You are the sons of Senor Wakefield, is 
it not so ? ’’ the brigand continued suavely. 

Jack nodded silently and Sotelo showed 
his teeth in another grin. 

“ This meeting is fortunate indeed,” he 
said. " Today Senor Wakefield has. the 
money to pay his peons, and I have planned 
to raid his hacienda. You, senor, and your 
brother will be valuable hostages should 
my plans go amiss.” 

Jack had heard many stories of the' 
cunning and ferocity of Miguel Sotelo, 
and he knew the bandit was quite capable 
of murdering them in cold blood. But he 
continued to eye the Tascal calmly 

“ If you harm us my father will never 
rest until he has brought you to justice,” 
he said. 

■ Sotelo laughed and shrugged his shouldersi 

" Threatened men live long, senor,he 
answered mockingly “ Please, you will come 
to my cave. I do not wish to use force.” 

Jack realised that resistance would be 
worse than useless, so he choked back the 
angry words that rose to his lips. 

“ Yes,” he snapped. The bandits closed 
in on either side, and the brothers rvere 
marched across the mesa to the mouth of 
a big cave. Sotelo waved them in with a 
thin brown hand. 

" A thousand pardons for the rudeness 
of my home,” he mocked. " But, please, 
do not try to escape for Juan is a dead shot.” 

And, turning to one of his companions, 
he told the man to guard the Americans 
until they returned from their raid on the 
hacienda. 

"Adios, senors,” he said, and, followed 
by his men, he made off across the mesa, 
and in a little while he and his companions 
disappeared down a rock-stremi path. 

CHAPTER 2 

Turning the Tables 

Dob stared at his brother in dismay. 

■*“* " Golly 1 ” he said, with a feeble 

attempt to joke about _their plightT " I’m 


never likely to forget my first flight. First 
we nearly crash, then we get captured by 
brigands.” 

Jack made no answer, but stepped to 
the end of the cave, where he sat down on 
some bulky sacks. Bob followed suit, 
while the guard watched them suspiciously. 
After a while, however, he also seated 
himself on a smooth-topped boulder just 
outside the cave, and rested his rifle between 
his knees as he rolled a cigarette. 

“ We’ve got to escape somehow or the 
other and warn Dad,” Jack said presently 
in a low voice, arid Bob nodded a gloomy 
assent 

“ But how can we get away with that 
brigand guarding the mouth of the cave ? ” 
he asked 

Jack shook his head. 

Bob racked his brains for a way of out¬ 
witting the guard, and, hardly conscious 
of what he was doing, he picked and poked 
at the sack on which he was sitting. Pre¬ 
sently the boy glanced down and saw a 
thin stream of red powder trickling through 
a hole which he had made in the sack. 
It was the coarse red pepper which the 
Mexican peons take in large quantities 
with all their food, and Bob had often 
seen sacks of it stacked in the cabin where 
food was prepared for his father’s labourers. 

For a moment '"c two the boy went on 
idly enlarging the hole with his finger; 
then he had a sudden idea. 

“ Listen, Jack,” he said, speaking in a 
whisper. 

■Jack looked dubious at first as his 
brother explained his idea, but he was 
getting desperate, and finally he nodded. 
" We’ll give it a trial, ' he whispered. 

Without taking his eyes off the guard, 
who was paying scant attention to them 
now. Jack made the hole still larger, until 
he was able to get a generous handful of 
the pepper. Then he rose to his feet and 
sauntered casually towards the mouth of 
the cave. 

The bandit jumped to his feet and blocked 
the way, growling a threat in Spanish ; 
and as he did so Jack Wakefield suddenly 
flung the handful of pepper into his face. 

The man was taken unawares and 
staggered backwards, coughing and choking 
for breath. He let his rifle drop while 
he knuckled his smarting eyes, and Jack 
promptly grabbed it, and covered the man 
with liis own weapon. 

“ Quick ! Find some rope, he cried to 
his Imother, and Bob rummaged through 
the cave till he came upon a lengtli of raw 
hide rope. 


Jacko Wants to Help 


T he Jacko Family were off for their 
holidays. Jacko was up with the 
lark that morning, demanding what he 
could do to help 

" The best thing you can do,” said Big 
Brother Adolphus, “is to clear out of 
Mater’s way ” 

" Oh, no! ” cried IMother Jacko. 
" That’s unkind. Here, Jacko, if you 
want to help me, run round to the paper 
shop and fetch a packet of luggage labels.” 


She was right, for when they reached 
the station the train was already in. 

Unfortunately they had to cross over 
to the far platform. 

“ Oh, dear, we shall never do it! ” 
exclaimed Mother Jacko. 

" I’ll dash on and make them wait,” 
cried Jacko. 

He caught up a suitcase and sprang on 
to the little bridg ■ across the line, three 
steps at a time. 



Out .shot the whole of the contents 


Jacko took the two pennies she held 
out and ran off. 

He met Chimp in the High Street, and, 
forgetting all about his erfand; went off 
with him. 

When at last he got back home he found 
the whole family in the hall ready to start. 

“ Coo ! he exclaimed. “ I clean 
forgot the labels.” 

" Never mind that now,” replied 
Mother Jacko. " Come along We 
haven’t a minute to spare.” 


As he reached the top the guard was 
putting the whistle to his lips. 

“ Hi! ” shouted Jacko. “ Hold up a 
bit, there’s a good chap.’ And he 
waved the suitcase over his head to 
catch his attention. 

The case, which couldn’t have been 
very securely fastened, banged against 
the bridge) the lid burst open, and shot 
the whole of the contents—shirts, collars, 
ties, and bathing suits—down on to the 
line below 1 


By, this time the guard had recovered 
somewhat from his paroxysm of sneezing 
and coughing and he glared at Jack with 
streaming eyes, and lurched forward with a 
threatening gesture. 

' Keep where you are,” the young air¬ 
man snapped, and the brigand snarled, but 
came no nearer. 

" Put your hands behind your back,” 
Jack went on in a. steely voice. “And 
don’t attempt any resistance when my 
brother ties your wrists together; if you 
. do I shall shoot.” 

The brigand never doubted Jack would 
keep his threat, so he put his hands behind 
his back and kept them there Bob had 
■ already made a noose in the end of the rope, 
and now he darted behind the man and 
slipped it over his wrists. With a sharp 
tug the boy pulled the rope tight, while 
the bandit growled like an angry bear, but 
dare not resist 

Bob soon had his wrist.s tied securely ; 
after which he and his brother pinioned hi.s 
ankles and carried him into the cave. Then 
they raced to the biplane. 

Suddenly Jack halted. “ I’ve got an 
idea,' he said. “ Go back and get those 
sacks of red pepper, and empty them into 
the hopper while I am overhauling the 
engine.” 

Bob stared in astonishment. 

“Hurry! We’ve no time to lose!” his 
brother cried. “ I’ll explain later.” 

So Bob made several trips to the cave, 
and carried the sacks to the plane. These 
he emptied into the hopper, or funnel, 
which had been specially built inside the 
fuselage for holding the powdered insecti- 
. cide with which Jack sprayed the crops. 

By the time the hopper was full Jack 
had found the cause of the engine trouble 
and rectified it. 

“ Hop in,” he said, and Bob scrambled 
into the forward cockpit, while Jack settled 
himself in the other,' The engine blared 
into life, and in a little while they w^ere 
flying across the mountain towards their 
father’s estate. 

Presently they came to the house and 
plantation buildings far below, looking no 
bigger than pill-boxes, and Bob saw they 
were too late to warn their father.' The 
bandits were already attacking the hacienda, 
and suddenly they rushed out in a body 
from behind some sheds and made for the 
house, firing as they ran. 

Answering shots came from the house, 
and Jack realised that his father was trying 
to beat off the attack single-handed. The 
peons would be too scared of Sotelo to 
help, he knew, and his face grew very 
grim beneath its goggles. 

He pushed the joystick forward, and the 
biplane swooped towards the earth 

When the bandits saw the plane coming 
straight for them they stopped their rush 
and opened fire at it. But they were too 
excited to take careful aim, and though one 
bullet bored a hole in the lower wing the 
others went wide. Then the plane was 
skimming over their heads, barely twenty 
feet up, and Jack pulled the lever which 
opened the bottom of the hopper. 

Instantly a cloud of red pepper issued 
from it, enveloping Sotelo and his men. 
Peering over the edge of the cockpit. Bob 
saw the bandits running wildly in all 
-directions, throwing down their weapons 
while they covered their faces with their 
hands. Then they had passed over them, 
and Jack closed the hopper and zoomed. 

After that he banked, and flew back a 
second time, to release another cloud of 
pepper. This completed the rout of- the 
bandits. Sneezing and gasping for breath, 
they staggered about, half blind ; and 
even when the wind had dispersed the fog 
of pepper they were too exhausted by 
sneezing and coughing to offer any re¬ 
sistance. Besides, their eyes were 'still 
streaming with water, and they could hardly 
see out of the red, swollen lids. 

Mr Wakefield came out of the house 
as the last traces of the fog -were cleared 
away by the wind, and kept the rascals 
covered with his gun while some peons 
roped their arms to their sides. After¬ 
wards they were locked in a bunkhouse to 
await the arrival of the soldiers. 

You arrived just in the nick of time 
to save my being rushed,” Mr Wakefield 
said later. “And it was a clever idea of 
yours. Jack, to dust those rascals with red 
pepper,” he added. 

“ I don’t suppose I should have thought 
of it but for Bob,” Jack answered. “ As 
things turned out it was lucky he stowed 
away in the cockpit.” 

Bob was grinning with delight. 

‘ When I tell the chaps at school about 
my adventure they’ll be green With envy,” 
he declared. 
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Are YOU Looking for SUCCESS? 

If so, you must be able to speak and write clearly and convincingly. 

To be in the front ranks you must “ make yourself heard.” Here is 
a book that will give you such a mastery over words that others 
will listen to you—both in your social and business or professional 
life. As a “Children’s Newspaper” reader you may examine it 
in your own home FREE for four days. 

THE HEW DICTIOHAEY 
OF THOUGHTS 

Over 20,000 Brilliant Thoughts and Phrases—Selected from about One Thousand 
of the World's Greatest Poets, Novelists, Dramatists, and Philosophers. 


A FEW OF THE 
MANY SUBJECTS 
TOUGHED ON: 


Adventure 

Beauty 

Books 

Business 

Character 

Conscience 

Destiny 

Dreams 

Duty 

Fame 

Fear 

Flattery 

Happiness 

Health 

History 

Humanity 

Ideals 

Impatience 

Industry 

Jealousy 

Knowledge 

Life 

Love 

Marriage 


Music 

Nature 

Opportunity 

Peace 

Philosophy 

Pleasure 

Prayer 

Progress 

Psychoanalysis 

Realism 

Religion 

Romance 

Scandal 

Science 

Sea 

Silence 

Sleep 

Speech 

Thought 

Truth 

War 

Woman 

Work 

Youth 


Originally compiled by TRYON EDWARDS, 0.0. 

Revised and Enlarged by C N. CATREVAS, A.6., and JONATHAN 
EDWARDS, AM. 

'^HIS is the one and only Great Dictionary of Thoughts. 

alphabetically arranged by topics, and the edition offered is 
an enlarged and up-to-date one. It is a carefully selected com¬ 
pilation of the best thoughts of the greatest minds of the ages 
on important and Interesting subjects. 

The Most Essentia! 
Aid to SUCCESS 

Saying the Right Thing—Using the Apt Phrase — 
On Every Occasion 

'^HE rich rewards of life—wealth, position, power—are 
reaped by those able to express themselves with clarity, 
force and conviction. This ability to speak and write really 
well inevitably leads to SUCCESS. No matter what your 
profession or business, if you are to succeed you must acquire 
this priceless gift of expression. 

THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS will prove an 
invaluable help in this direction. 


FiiE 

for 

4 days 


: CHILDREN'S NEIVSPAPER FREE EXAMINATION FORM 

; To the WAVERLEY BOOK CO., LIMITED, 

S 96 and 97, Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C.4. 

• Please send me, carriage paid, for four days’ FREE Examination, “THE 
: NEW DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS.” In one volume, full pluvuisin. 

• •It Is understood that I may return the work on the fifth day after 1 
S receive it, and that there the matter ends. If I decide to keep the book 

• I will send you on the fifth day a First Payment of 3s. 6d., and, beginning 
S thirty days after, three further monthly payments of 3s., thus completing 
S the purchase price, (Price for Cash on the fifth day, 12s.) 


Just sign and post the form 
at right and on acceptance 
we will send you this book, 
carriage paid, to examine for 
four days free. You may 
either return it to us, within 
5 days,.or you may keep it on 
the very easy terms outlined. 

Send Today 


NAME . 

>\DDR£SS.. 


Occupation . 

Porent’s Signoture 
required if under 21, 

Ch.N.IO. 


State if 
, Householder,, 


Date.. 



REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


For summer snacks — 
delicious with green 
salad. 


WHERE ELSE ARE BOOKS 
LIKE THESE ? 

They Show the World What England Is 

Wiltshire is one of the newest counties in Arthur 
Mee’s New Domesday Book, the 20th volume of 
the first complete 20th century survey of England. 

This is what the Wiltshire Gazette says of it 

If all books penned for our and knowledge to the.reader (be 
information and edification' and he never so well versed in his 
with the object of stirring our Wiltshire), it may with truth be 
interest in the King’s England claimed that though there have 
were as informative, as edifying, been many books on Wiltshire 
as fascinating as Arthur Mee’s there has never been one like this. 
Wiltshire, what a much more in- So impelling is its claim in 
teresting place'would this dear old particular upon the Wiltshire 
country be and how much more reader, who loves his county and 
would our counties mean to us ! wants the whole world to know 
True, the material is there, of its glory and renown, that it 
England is full of charm, its must be read from cover to cover, 
history fascinating, its ancient With what appeal and fascina- 
buildings things of great beauty, tion does the writer introduce his 
its prehistoric haunts irresistible description of the various places ! 
in their appeal. But it is to Arthur How he captures the imagination, 
Mee that credit must be given for and, securing the interest of his 
bringing to the minds of the reader in a delightfully human 
general public anytl}ing like an way, leads him on to assimilate 
adequate realisation of them. the story of their charm and 
\Vho, for instance, that has historical associations, 
read this book of Wiltshire but No fewer than 269 places are 
has been fired with a deeper sense described in the book, illustrated 
of appreciation of the history and by more than 200 beautiful 
beauty and charm of the county ? photographs. It is a book which 
Concisely written, each of its every lover of Wiltshire will wish 
nearly 400 pages bringing interest to have ever at hand. 

There are 20 more of these volumes to choose from. Ask 
to see them in any bookshop. 

There have never been such books on England before, 
covering every town and village and everything to see in them. 

THE BEST-SELLERS OF ALL 
ENGLISH COUNTY BOOKS 

Published by Hodder & Stoughton and on Sale Everywhere 


THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E.z) 

Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 over 6,000 children 
from London’s poorest areas have received the benefits of 
skilled medical and nursing treatment. 

“Eight Pounds a Day ^ust Pays Our Way” 

BUT THAT EIGHT POUHBS IS HARD TO FKMP 


ras A "^he Secretary, THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME FUND, The 

wLiDILr ^Ib I i^w¥¥ XO Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E.2. 
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The Children’s New’spaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for ii's a ye-ar. See below. 



July I, 1939 


Every' Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street’, £.C, 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Peter Puck on Bowlers 
They trundle, trundle through 
the heat— 

Hard work is bouling, no mistake. 
But bowlers have some recom¬ 
pense ; 

Most of them seek, and get, a 
break. 

How Many Stairs ? 
Qeorge vv as an energetic boy, 
and he was in the habit of 
running upstairs. He noticed 
in connection with one flight 
of stairs that when he went 
up two steps at a time there 
was an odd stair over. He 
then went up three steps at a 
time, and found two over. On 
trying four steps at a time 
there were three over. 

There were between twenty 
and thirty steps altogether. 
What was the exact number ? 

Ansu'er next u'eck 

What Happened on Vour Birthday 
July 2 . Sir Robert Peel died 1850 

3 . Louis XI born . . .1423 

4 . Thomas Jefferson died . 1826 

5 . Sir Thomas Stamford 

Raffles born . . . 1781 

6. Henry II died . . . 1189 

7 . William Pulteney, 1 st 

Earl of Bath, died . 1764 

8. John D. Rockefeller bom ,1839 

Ici on Parle Franjais 


In the Countryside Now 




Morjy morbff ara 
Co proticrival/ 
Colocircd thaf iT 

Cda rham oq 
lichen covered 
and fences', 
'The. light grecD 
eraerold ofeads 
ueil cji\b pole 
fol/bgg, baT'oocc 
iTolighf^' OQ o 
rrcink i r bzeomas 

COQSpiCCiOaS 



"Tha sTcoifi' o 
relative of the ...—. ^ 

aieghkior, is bcjsy ( 
fuadiiag it's dasK'/ , ^ ' 

yboQ^. Tfylra^ tufty 
-too sooD .0 yocun^ bird / 
nroy som<£tirTi*s ba fScJUd 
in. o rooduroy zjnab\ii to 
risa because of ifS long, 
scythe-i/K'e cj'ia^s 



Here 
oqU 


"This IS <a 

month for coferpitlars: 

is that of the 
b^ar moth cjhich 
immedidfaiy carls ap an beirj^ 
dictarbed. Care ffhoald be 
taken 'in handlinO hairy 
caterpillars, as tneysaroetimes 
Cause skin rashes; 



The lovely little 
li'zard IS only ro be 
foand in three 
Soothe-rn coanties— 
IDorset. Hampshire, and 
Scjrrey—and olon.^ the 
Lancashire and Cheshire 
coast 


he sinss La castuetta I7a aibre 
monkey cap tree 

Le singe a arrachi ma casquette 
de ma t£te et I’a emport£e dans 
un arbre. 

The monkey snatched my cap 
from my head and carried it up 
into a tree. 

Quite Contrary 

JJere is another old nursery 
rhyme written in the 
style of a cross word puzzle ; 

Mary, Alary, quite opposed to. 
How does your garden increase, 
flourish .’ 

With silver bells and the coverings 
of marine bivalves. 

And fair maids all in exact align¬ 
ment. 

A Sinking Fund 

JJERE is a little experiment by 
■which we can prove to 
our friends that we can make 
water stand up in a heap ! 

First we take an ordinary 
drinking-glass and stand it 
on a plate. Then we pour in 
water until it is absolutely 
level with the top of the 
glass, the rim of which should 
he quite dry-. Ivow we require 
same pennies,' and these we 


very carefully drop into the 
glass one at a time. 

It will then be found that 
the water slowly rises in a 
slight mound above the rim 
of the glass, and if great care 
is used it is possible for a 
surprising number of coins to 
be dropped into the water 
before it overflows. 

Of course, the glass must be 
perfectly level, and it is a 
good plan to wet the pennies 
before sinking them, so that 
they disturb the surface of 
the water as little as possible. 

What is a Funny Bone ? 

JJE cannot be complete in aught 
Who is not humorously prone; 
A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny bone. 

A Science Note 

SCHOOLBOY once described dust 
as mud with the moisture 
squeezed out. 

Is This Your County? 




'EW of US know what a map of 
our county looks like. Do you 
know this one ? Answer next week 

Strong Man 

\Yh.xt was Julius Caesar’s 
greatest feat of strength? 
Throwing three bridges across 
the River Tiber. 


A Transformation 
Quoth a Swordfish deep down in 
^ the sea, 

“ Any change is attractive to me.” 
So lie notched his long nose 
(With a file, I suppose). 

And today a fine Sna’-fish is he ! 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn tire evening Mercury is in the 
north-west, and Mars now rises 


before • mid- 


niglit in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus,Jupiter, 
and Saturn are 
in the easq and 
Mars is in the 
south. The pic¬ 
ture shows the Moon as it may be 
seen at half-past ten on Sunday 
evening, July 2. 

What Is It? 

Jt is a duty both useful and 
necessary ; it is esteemed 
a great virtue, but few possess 
it; it is found in the lower as 
well as the higher circles of 
life, and is often exhausted 
and as often renewed. ' Our 
sufferings are rendered lighter 
by it, and our trials are 
softened; it gives content¬ 
ment to the mind and ease to 
the conscience, to the afflicted 
hope and to the mournful 
consolation. What is it ? 

AnS'j^er next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Puzzle .This Out 
French. Wrench. Trench. Drench 
Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
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The CN Cross Word Puzzle 
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Abbreviations are indricaleiby asieriske among the clues. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. To move to 
action. 5. This should be a pleasant 
place in summer. 9. A-metal stamp. 
10, British Medical Association,* 12. 
A metal-bearing mineral.. 13. .Not well, 
14, Corpulent. 16. Used for propelling 
a barge. 17. A round in a race. 19. A 
tune. 21. Child’s name for Mother. 
23. This is carried by a ship without a 
cargo. 28. Compass point.* 27. A 
thin, open net, silk fabric, 29. This 
tree's nuts are known as mast. 31, 
• Stockings. 32. Every one. 34, Proper. 

36. Undivided. 37. Farewell. 39. A 
grassy plain. 40. Pertaining to a foot. 
41. A kind of cement used by glaziers. 

Reading Down. 1. A dialect. 2. 
Nothing. 3. A small apartment in a 
monastery. 4. To flow back. 5. Used 
for illuminating purposes. 6 , You 
enter a room by this. 7. An age. 8 . 
Courage. 11. A repast. 14. Precious 
stone possessing iridescence. 15. Com¬ 
fort. 18. Competent, 20. A scrap of 
news. 22. To make amends. 24. To 
direct. 25, Gifted. 26. A broad 
surface of water, 23. Employed. 30. 
One of a race inhabiting South and 
West Europe. 31. To leap on one foot. 
33. The brink or margin. 35, This 
Scottish firth has a famous bridge. 

37. Chemical symbol for aluminium. 

38. Elevated. 


FSvo'^MInutG Story 

The Lucky Ring 

lx lay on. the path glistening 
in the bright sunshine. 
Nancy picked it up. It was a 
small old-fashioned ring with 
a single stone. 

She glanced up at IiEss 
Massey’s cottage. Miss Massey 
was an old lady who did 
beautiful embroidery and 
sold it in the town. Nancy 
had known her a long time. 

“It must belong to her,’’ 
she whispered ; and so, hold¬ 
ing the little ring in iier hand, 
she ran up the path and 
knocked on Miss Massey's 
door. No one came; so she 
knocked again ; but still no 
one came. 

" Never mind,” thought 
Nancy. “ I can give it to her 
another time.” And, slip¬ 
ping the ring on her finger, 
she hurried home. 

All that afternoon she was 
very busy in the little shop, 
helping her mother. They 
were very poor and, though 
her mother was frail and often 
ill, they were too poor to pay 
anyone to help them. 

Just before tea-time the 
last customer arrived. She 
was a tall, grey-haired lady 
with kind eyes. 

"I want-” she began, 

when she gave a little gasp of 
delight and pointed to the 
ring on Nancy's finger. " My 
dear, where did you get it ? ” 
she asked eagerly. Nancy 
told her, wondering at the 
excitement in her voice. 

The lady opened her bag 
and brought out a small jewel- 
case. Inside, on the soft 
velvet, lay a tiny ring. 

Nancy cried out, for it was 
exactly the same as the ring 
on her own finger 1 

" I was given this,” said 
the old lady, “ as a present 
when I was a girl, and your 
Miss Massey, who must be my 
poor lost sister, received hers 
at the same time. She disap¬ 
peared many years ago, and 
ever since I have been search¬ 
ing for her. Now tell me where 
Miss Massey lives, my dear, 
and give me the ring.” 

The next day the two old 
ladies came to the little shop 
smiling and happy, arm in 
arm. It .seemed that Miss 
Massey, whose real name was 
Keel, had lost her memory 
when she disappeared from 
home, but the sight of her 
sister had brought everything 
back again. 

After that the troubles of 
Nancy and her mother were 
over. It was just like a fairy 
tale. The elder Miss Keel, 
who was very rich, bought a 
pretty cottage in the country 
and gave it to Nancy's 
mother, and Nancy found that 
the little ring was' hers to 
keep. Now, whenever she 
looks at it, winking there on 
her finger, she calls it her 
lucky ring. 
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The Paper 
for the Boy 
of Today \ 

No matter what your taste, 
you’ll find plenty to interest 
you in MODERN BOY—the 
thrilling boys’ paper. Thrills ' 

. on land, sea, under the sea, 
and in the air—you get them 
all in stories written by such 
writers as Flying-Officer W. E. 
JOHNS. ALFRED EDGAR. 
CHARLES HAMILTON. • 
PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
GEORGE E. ROCHESTER. 

MODERN 

BOY 

^ Y Every Saturday at all Newsagents 

2" 


9 Holidays-2^- a day 

16,000 poor children will be given a day in the 
country, or by the sea, this coming summer—if 
funds permit. Please help to make this possible. 

R.S.V.P, to THE REV, PERCY INESON, Supt.-, 

EIL&rP JElNJy TVEXSSXOI^, 

Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l 


A DAZZLING SMILE ? 
ONLY IF TEETH ARE 
WHITE. 


When you meet a woman whose smile 
attracts because of the faultless colour of 
her teeth, it is safe to say she has discovered 
how marvellously the new type of tooth¬ 
paste containing ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ brand 
antacid whitens teeth. Use this method 
yourself and see your teeth improve in 
colour every day. 

Start today! Get a tube of Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia, which contains 75 % 

‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ This sets up a harm¬ 
less chemistry in the mouth which instantly 
neixtralizes destructive mouth acids, and 
blanches away all yellowness and stains, 
besides preventing ugly tartar and decay, 
■you will realise why so many screen and 
stage stars use_ Phillips’ Dental Magnesia 
exclusively. Sold everywhere at 6d., lOJd. 
and 1/6 a tube. ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ is 
the trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of 
Magnesia. 
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